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The Fire Prevention Work of 
Stock Fire Insurance Companies 


This is the title of an article by H. A. Smith, President of. the 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., appearing 
1 “The Annals” for March, 1927, and from which we take the 
following: 


Some years ago it was realized by executives of the leading eee fire 
insurance companies of the country that, although the business 
profited because fire is an ever present possibility in all walks of life, 
the incineration of material wealth was reaching proportions which 
threatened economic disaster. As a consequence they authorized 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters, which today represents 
two hundred and ten stock fire i insurance corporations, and i is sup- 
ported by them, to formulate a campaign along engineering and 
educational lines that would result in safeguarding life and property 
to the fullest extent. Such a program was at once undertaken and it 
has developed steadily in scope and intensity with the years. 


The program of our stock company friends is to be commended. The 
MILL MUTUALS have been “safeguarding life and property to the fullest 
extent” for more than fifty years, and it is a pleasure to,know that the trail 
they blazed is being followed by others. 


MILL MUTUAL insurance and FIRE PREVENTION are synonymous. 
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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, Il. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above 
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Mutual In 
Every Way 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 








Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mér. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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MONUMENT OVER THE GRAVE OF 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


S A YOUNG man, Thomas Jefferson took delight in studying 
with a friend, Dabney Carr, beneath a certain great oak on 
Little Mountain on the Monticello estate. The two youths be- 
came such close friends that a compact was made between them 
agreeing that whichever should die first the other would bury him 
under this tree. Carr was the first to pass away and Jefferson ful- 
filled his promise. Later, the third president himself was buried 
in the same location, and a small cemetery grew up around the 
spot. Here are.also the graves of Jefferson’s wife, his two daugh- 
ters and others of his descendants. 


Jefferson was another of the large group of great Americans 
who were founders and supporters of Mutual Insurance 
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Fire Insurance in Theory and Practice 


An Englishman’s View of the Inner Workings of a Vast Enterprise on 
Which Industry Relies for Protection 


By RicHarp Morris, F. §S. S. 

Professors Riegel and Loman of 
the insurance department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in their well- 
known text-book seem to be unable 
to find any economic reason for 
the existence -of insurance stock- 

holders. “The stockholders of a 

ee enbiansof in  haab Fen 4 Stock Company are supposed to make 
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Prospectus of mutual company printed 
in 1732 
HE most widely quoted defini- 
tion of Fire Insurance is that 
given by Professor Willett of 
Columbia University in his famous 
essay on “The Economic Theory of 
Risk and Insurance,’—“a social de- 
vice for making accumulations to 
meet uncertain losses of capital 
through fire which is carried out 
through the transfer of the risks of 
many individuals to one person or a 
group of persons.” These accumula- 
tions are provided by the policyhold- 
ers. All the losses are paid by the 
insured as well as the cost of “the ex- 
travagant methods of existing insur- C Aue 
ance companies.”’ Capital is employed a ee EES cd ; 
in both Mutual and Stock Companies ass aN. EON DO N Printed Mapes). 
the only difference being, it is pointed 
out, that in Mutual Companies the Business men of olden times knew the principles of mutuality 
insured are the stockholders. é as witness the information given above 
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scheme. 


from premiums.” 


Company are not the 
reward of risk-taking. 
They are the surplus 
over and above the real 
risk assumed. Insur- 
ance is not a gambling 
device. It is the exact 
opposite.” Professor 
H. C. Emery in his 
paper to the American 
Economic Association 
stated that “Insurance 
is not an assumption of 
risk by a_ separate 
party. The losses to 
which a group of men 
are liable when they 
fall on individuals are 
met by the group asa 
whole. All insurance 
is mutual insurance.” 
The Stock Com- 
panies know this per- 
fectly well. An official 
on the headquarters’ 
staff-of the Sun Fire 
Company has written 
a little book on Fire 
Insurance in which he 
states: “It is clear that 
the funds out of which 
the Insurance Com- 
panies and Under- 
writers meet all losses 
must be provided for 
in the first instance by 
the insured. The Com- 
panies are collectors 
receiving contributions 
from the many to avert 
disaster to the few.” 


oon 


T IS therefore per- 
fectly clear that not 
only the losses but the 
millions paid each year 
as cOMmission to 
agents, the millions 
spent on an extrava- 
gant management, the 
millions paid to the 
stockholders by way of 


dividends, the millions more added to 
the reserves largely for the ultimate 





recting and managing a co-operative 
The principle of mutuality 
is present in a Stock Company organ- 
ized for profit just as in a Mutual 
Company because the losses are paid 
Professor Carver 
of Harvard University is equally em- 
phatic. “The profits of an Insurance 


two distinguished person: 


putable fact it would 
them of the wrappings 
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benefit of the stockholders, are all 
paid by the policyholders. 


Sam and John Bull could get a grip 
of this one acknowledged and indis- 


tied around them with great diligence 


If those 
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ever strong indications, 





ance are rapidly losing 











and at fabulous cost. There are, how- 


America, that the extensive decep- 
tions practiced in the realm of Insur- 


force. 
Professor Willett rightly lays 
stress on “accumulations.” He is 


careful to point out not only the 
source from which they are derived, 


especially in 






but that sorne Stock Companies have 
been creating them on a scale larger 
than the needs require or justify. 
Why? Because they are thereby cre- 
ating a fund that will be a sure and 
steady source of income to the stock- 
Year after year we have 
heard the Chairmen of Insurance 


Companies, after de- 
claring a dividend of 
80% or 100% on the 
capital invested by 
stockholders (or ap- 
propriated from the 
funds), pointing out 
the fundamental need 
of providing ample re- 
serves in the interest 
of the safety of the in- 
sured. This tender 
care for the policyhold- 
ers was much appre- 
ciated by the guileless 
insuring public, with 
the result that some of 
the Companies have by 
to-day worked them- 
selves into a position 
that will enable them 
to pay good dividends 
to their stockholders 
even if they discon- 
tinued the insurance 
business to-morrow. 

In the same way the 
handsome  accumula- 
tions made by the Mu- 
tual Companies mean 
increased dividends to 
the policyholders, ef- 
fecting a general re- 
duction in the cost of 


insurance. The re- 
serves of the Mutual 
Companies, especially 


above a certain point, 
constitute a trust fund 
for the permanent 
benefit of the policy- 
holders, just as in 
Stock Companies they 
are for the permanent 
benefit of the stock- 
holders. 


D>DJaQo 
FT'HIS is not some 


recent actuarial 
discovery. It was 


known to the humble 
founders of the Amicable Contribu- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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N THE preceding issue of the 
| Journal, I discussed briefly the 
problem of the classification of 
risks by farmers’ mutuals and the dis- 
tribution of insurance costs in pro- 
portion to the fire hazards involved. 
Such classification, it was contended, 
is called for by considerations of 
equity between the members of the 
company; by considerations of ex- 
pediency in eliminating competition 
which if neglected may undermine 
the company by depriving it of its 
better risks arid leaving it with the 
poorer ones only, on its books; and, 
lastly, by considerations of public 
welfare served by the proper and just 
encouragement of all members in the 
improvement of their risks and in the 
elimination therefrom of needless fire 
hazards. 

In the present article, the question 
of inspection of risks will be con- 
sidered. This question is closely asso- 
ciated with that of classification in 
many respects. To a certain extent, 
a proper classification can be made 
only as the result of an inspection at 
the time the application for insurance 
is taken. One of the objects of class- 
ification is the improvement of risks 
through the appeal of financial re- 
ward to the owner. The object of 
inspection is to assist the owner in 
improving his risk and, if necessary, 
to bring pressure to bear for such 
improvement by making it a condition 
te the obtaining or the continuance 
of the insurance protection offered by 


the company. 
DO 


NSPECTION is intended to deal 
with the real source of the evil 
which insurance companies have been 
organized to combat, namely, the 
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Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
—Inspection of Risks— 


Second of a Series of Articles on the Problems of 
Underwriting in the Nation’s Rural Communities 


By V. N. VALGREN 


Agricultural Economist, U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture 


of 


burdens to individuals. The efficacy 
of attacking an evil at its source is 
becoming increasingly recognized, not 
only in insurance but in numerous 
other fields, such as medicine, animal 
and plant pathology, domestic social 
problems, and international relations. 
In all these fields, the advantage, 
wherever possible, of dealing with 
causes rather than waiting to deal 
with effects is emphasized in propor- 
tion as our knowledge advances. 
Typhoid fever and numerous. other 
diseases are dealt with largely by 
safeguarding our milk and other food 
supplies from germs that bring on 
these diseases. Other ailments are 
prevented by means of vaccination or 
inoculation. Quarantine regulations 
are declared and enforced against the 
importation or domestic distribution 
of infected animals and plants. The 
insane and the criminally inclined are 
as far as possible segregated and pre- 
vented from bringing injury either to 
other members of society or to them- 
selves. Some attention at least is be- 
ing given by our statesmen to the re- 
moval of the causes of international 


danger of sudden and serious loss 
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conflicts and cruel murderous wars. 

The causes of fires may be grouped 
under two heads, namely, moral haz- 
ards, and inherent or physical hazards. 
The moral hazards by which is meant 
the danger or probability that the own- 
er will either wilfully or by criminal 
negligence bring about the destruction 
of his own property has in general 
been quite successfully dealt with by 
the farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies. This has been done large- 
ly by limiting the amount of insurance 
on_all risks to an amount well below 
the actual value to the owner and to 
some extent by the refusal to accept 
applications for insurance from indi- 
viduals with a doubtful moral record. 
In fact, insurance commissioners in 
certain states have made the bold 
statement that the farmers’ mutuals 
under their jurisdiction had by the 
methods above indicated entirely 
eliminated the moral hazard. While 
such a statement might be questioned, 
there is little doubt that the farmers’ 
mutuals suffer few losses chargeable 
to moral hazards in comparison with 
the experience of larger commercial 
companies which perforce must oper- 
ate through distant agents frequently 
only remotely known to the officers of 
the company and in some cases actu- 
ated more by a desire for prompt and 
large commissions than by interest 
in the insurance organization they 
represent. A few agents of this type 
are sufficient to “queer” the com- 
pany’s loss record. 

This practical elimination of the 
moral hazard taken in connection with 
the relatively low expenses of opera- 

tion of the farmers’ mutuals ex- 

plains almost entirely the. average 

low cost of insurance of this group 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Judging a Farm Building Fire Hazard by Casual Inspection from an Auto May Easily Become a Very Costly Mistake. 
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Auto Fire and Theft Loss Adjustment 


Comprehensive Study of This Problem in the Light of 
Many Years’ Experience in Handling Thousands of Cases 


BELIEVE it is generally agreed 

that the most significant develop- 

ment in the insurance business 
during the last ten years has been the 
changed position of the Claim Depart- 
ment. Heretofore the management 
has sought to avert losses and secure 
profits by intelligent underwriting. 
Insurance advertising emphasized 
the company’s resources, its equitable 
rates and the character of its invest- 
ments. These things are, of course, 
vitally important but the enormous 
increase in casualty premiums and the 
sharp competition for new business 
through better service has shifted the 
emphasis to the Claim Department 
which now for the first time holds 
the center of the stage. 

Today insurance advertising is 
pointing out the convenience and 
financial saving of skillful loss ad- 
justment. Insurance executives are 
pointing out that profits must be 
found through intelligent claim super- 
vision. I personally know of one 
large multiple line company which 
has trained over half of its execu- 
tives in the Claim Department. When 
it is considered that the annual pre- 
mium income on auto fire and theft 
was in excess of two hundred million 
last year, and that the rates were re- 
cently increased, it is easy to figure 
out that intelligent claim work in this 
field will become increasingly neces- 
sary. Since the adjustment is made 
with the policyholder and not a third 
party claimant, the situation is more 
difficult to handle. The intelligent 
handling of an auto theft loss may 
control the placing of an immense 
amount of other kinds of insurance. 
Nothing is so likely to persuade an 
assured to cancel a dozen unrelated 
lines of coverage as a poorly handled 
adjustment of a fire or theft loss. 


By R. G. Rowe 


Asst. Secy., Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company 


It is with these things in mind that 

I have sketched the following sugges- 

tions on fire and theft adjustments. 
All forms of automobile coverages 

may be divided into two general 

classes. (1) Insurance on the car 

itself. (2) Third party liability. 

QOS 


E ARE concerned at this time 

with insurance on the car itself 
as represented by fire and theft auto- 
mobile insurance. The first automo- 
bile fire insurance in this country was 
written by a marine insurance com- 
pany. The insurance companies were 
somewhat reluctant to write this type 
of coverage, and to verify the fact 
that they were afraid of the internal 
fire hazard we need only to go back 
to the first year or two of the writing 
of this kind of business, and we will 
find that fire originating within the 
car itself was excluded from the 
policy. 

Theft insurance followed closely the 
inauguration of the fire coverage and 
was not at the time considered to be 
as hazardous as the writing of fire 
insurance. The companies were ap- 
prehensive of fire resulting from me- 
chanical defects of an automobile of 
the type in existence at the time the 
first policies were written, but had 
little fear of the theft hazard. As a 
matter of fact that coverage was occa- 
sionally added to the fire policy free 
of charge. 

In the early days a man who owned 


‘a car was singled out as being some- 


She of importance and people for 
miles around would discuss the fortu- 
nate individual who happened to own 
an automobile. Because so few 








A Few Cases Have Come to Light Where Two Policies Were Carricd 
to Cover Losses on the Same Truck 
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people owned cars, not many were 
familiar with the driving operations 
of a car, and consequently cars were 
not stolen for this reason as well as 
the other obvious reason that there 
being few cars in any community it 
would be impossible to drive a stolen 
car without being detected. 

Without casting any reflection 
upon present day morals it is safe to 
say that the moral hazard of that day 
was slightly better than it is today. 

The ordinary automobile fire in- 
surance policy covers all direct loss 
or damage to the body, machinery and 
equipment of the automobile described 
in the policy, including fire arising 
from any cause whatsoever, lightning 
and transportation. 

soa 


HE theft coverage is merely a 

separate clause of the automobile 
policy which protects the assured 
against theft, robbery or pilferage. 
It is expressly provided that the pol- 
icy does not cover against theft by 
anyone in the assured’s household, 
service or employment. This is true 
whether the theft occurs during the 
hours of such service or employment 


.or not. Neither does the policy cover 


any wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion by a mortgagor or 
vendee in possession under a mort- 
gage, conditional sale or lease agree- 
ment. 

Theft has been defined as the in- 
tent to deprive the owner of the 
property permanently, that is, the 
felonious taking and carrying away 
of the personal goods of another. It 
is the intent to deprive the owner 
against his will or ‘the taking with 
the intent not to return. 

Robbery has been defined as lar- 
ceny from the person accompanied 
by violence or by putting such person 
in fear of immediate injury to his 
person. 

Pilferage means stealing or petty 
larceny, and is some form of steal- 
ing. 

The duties of an adjuster start with 
the reporting of a loss, either fire or 
theft. Generally speaking there are 
two classes of total theft losses ; one 
where the car is recovered and sec- 
ondly where the car is not recovered. 

When the theft of a car is reported 
to an insurance company the adjuster 
should immediately find out the date 
of the loss, the time, place, in whose 











While It Is Desirable for Insurance 

Companies to Have a Reputation for 

Prompt Payment There Is Such a 

Thing of Course as Being Too Quick 
In Settling Losses 


possession the car was at the time of 
the loss, the purpose for which it was 
being used, when it was last in posses- 
sion of the assured, the assured’s the- 
ory of the loss, when the assured first 
learned of the theft and through what 
source was it reported to the police 
by the assured ; if so, when, by whom 
and to what police station. 

The adjuster should also check the 
policy, get the original Bill of Sale 
if possible, get a history of previous 
theft losses, a complete description 
of the car and detailed information 
of the date of purchase, whether new 
or second-hand, whether paid for or 
encumbered, a list of accessories and 
most important of all whether or not 
the assured had considered selling the 
car or offered the car for sale prior 
to the actual theft. 

Assuming that a proper statement 
has been taken from the assured, and 
that the insurance company has sent 
out regular theft notification cards 
that a reward has been offered for the 
recovery of the car and that all things 
done that would effect recovery, in- 
cluding cultivating the acquaintance 
of the police detail in charge of au- 
tomobile losses, we then find our- 
selves in a position of meeting the ad- 
justing problems that arise from these 
total or partial theft losses. 


Qo 


NE of the first problems to be 

decided by the adjuster in han- 
dling a theft loss is whether or not the 
facts uncovered in the investigation 
show that the necessary elements of 
theft were present to constitute a loss 
properly covered under the policy. 
The laws of the various states differ 
as to what constitutes a theft, but the 
trend of the modern decisions is that 
the words “theft, robbery and pilfer- 
age” are to be given that meaning 
which is applied to them by members 
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of the general public. While some 
states give those words their strict 
and technical meaning, most courts 
point out that the companies have pre- 
pared the policies and chosen the par- 
ticular wording without consulting the 
assured. From this they argue that 
if any words are of doubtful meaning 
that construction should control which 
is most favorable to the insured. This 
means that if a policy is susceptible 
of two different constructions so that 
reasonable men on reading it might 
honestly differ as to the meaning, then 
that interpretation most favorable to 
the policyholder will be adopted. 

The assured should be able to pro- 
duce to the adjuster the same evi- 
dence he would be forced to pro- 
duce to a court proceedings. Many 
times what was reported as an ac- 
tual theft upon proper investigation 
turns out to be a case where the 
assured had become intoxicated 
and forgot where he parked his 
car; where the car was parked but 
too near a fire hydrant, or against 
some ordinance, and was moved by 
the city police, or where some per- 
son seeking to park in the same 
place in which the assured’s car 
was located moved the assured’s 
car for his own benefit. 

In other cases the intent of the as- 
sured is seriously to be questioned as 
where not having collision coverage 
and the car is damaged the assured 
abandons it in its damaged condition 
and turns it in as a theft loss to be 
taken care of under the theft coverage 
in his policy. In other cases, through 
the slamming of a door or the throw- 
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the car, and that because the doors 
were locked the thieves smashed the 
glass in the door. 


Qe 


HESE losses, of course, are not 

covered, but many times the car 
owner realizing the competitive spirit 
between companies takes advantage of 
their efforts to outdo each other in the 
matter of rendering prompt service 
following a loss, and because a great 
many companies endeavor to outdo 
their competitors, losses are paid im- 
mediately without an investigation be- 
ing made, and without really being 
fully informed on the loss for which 
payment is made. 

Considering the many problems 
presented in the handling of a theft 
loss, it follows that an adjuster han- 
dling claims of this type should not 
be burdened with other types of 
claims as it is essential that theft losses 
be given immediate and undivided at- 
tention if they are to be handled suc- 
cessfully. As an example of the ad- 
visability of dividing the work in this 
way your attention is called to a recent 
case in which the adjuster, because of 
lack of familiarity with the handling 
of theft losses, after taking the state- 
ment of the assured, told him they 
would pay for the car if it were not 
recovered within sixty days. The fil- 
ing of Proof of Claim required by 
the policy was waived. 
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ing of a stone, glass in a sedan may 
be broken. If there are suspicious 
circumstances in connection with a 
claim or other factors requiring an 
investigation, the Claim Department 
should either make up its mind to get 
a real investigation or none at all.. In 
other words, clues should be followed 
until the suspicious circumstances are 
either cleared up or accounted for. 
In such cases reports are often re- 
ceived that someone attempted to steal 
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me 








Auto Thieves Overlook Nothing 


In the higher priced cars it is pos- 
sible, in the event of total theft losses 
or of the theft of any great amount of 
equipment, to check the service record 
of the car, as a car of this type is 
usually serviced by one sales agency 
and they keep an indexed card record 
of the work done on the car, and give 
an accurate report of its condition at 
all times prior to the theft. 

On one case a supposedly reputable 
business man reported the theft of a 
very expensive truck. The stealing 
of a truck, while unusual; was over- 
looked because of the reputation of 
the policyholder, and the company, 
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after making the usual preliminary 
investigation, awaited the elapse of 
sixty days before making payment. 
In the course of a casual conversation 
with an adjuster of another company 
each adjuster assigned to this truck 
loss happened to mention the fact 
that such a truck had been stolen, and 
it was then discovered that the same 
loss had been reported to both com- 
panies; that this reputable business 
man had two insurance policies on 
the truck, and a further investigation 
disclosed the fact that he had hired 
an ex-convict to keep the truck under 
cover until such time as he had se- 
cured his insurance. This investiga- 
tion was followed through and a 
check-up with the man’s financial 
standing proved that he was about to 
be forced out of business, and conse- 
quently had sought to sell his truck 
to two different insurance companies 
to save his business, and at the same 
time had not actually parted with the 


truck. 
aoaoPD 


HERE are many known instances 
of where small losses are report- 
ed, such as the loss of a tire or other 
accessories and some cases have been 
investigated to the point where it 
could be established beyond doubt that 
the policyholder having a worn-out 
tire had thrown it away and reported 
it as a theft loss to his company. Un- 
til recently all tire manufacturing 
companies and their agents kept an 
accurate record of the serial numbers 
on the tires. The insurance compa- 
nies and others who should benefit by 
checking these records found the pro- 
cedure so expensive that little atten- 
tion was paid to the tire numbers, and 
consequently, with one or two excep- 
tions the keeping of such a record has 
been entirely abolished, although all 
of our tires still have serial numbers 
stamped on them. Whether or not a 
tire was new or used can many times 
be checked by asking for a bill of sale 
showing the date of purchase of the 
last tire, and in turn checking the 
mileage shown on the motometer of 
the car on which the tire has been 
used. Most tires, however, that are 
reported stolen are turned in as being 
new spare tires, and the usual story 
is that they have never been used on 
the car. This story, while many times 
true, is of course unusual because 
very few of us carry our best tires 
as spares, and those of us who have 
had tire trouble usually see to it that 
the best tires are on the car itself. 
Having in mind that there are cer- 
tain endorsements used that include 
or exclude specified equipment, there 
are other cases that arise that are not 
covered under such endorsements, 
and that may be confusing to the as- 
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sured. An example of a problem of 
this type is well set forth in a recent 
Indiana case in which claim was made 
under the theft policy for the theft 
of an electric charger used by the 
owner of an electrically driven auto- 
mobile. As is usual in most cases, 
the term “equipment” in that particu- 
lar policy was not limited or qualified 
except that it must be of the automo- 
bile. It was not limited to equip- 
ment attached to the automobile or 
carried therein which would have 
simplified the adjustment, but simply 
stated equipment of the automobile. 

Although this particular charger 
had never been carried in the car, 
nevertheless, recovery was allowed, 
and it was pointed out that if a large 
jack or a large pump or other similar 
equipment always kept in the garage 
and never attached to the car in any 
way had been stolen the loss would 
be covered and the company held 
liable under the theft policy. 

This construction may be some- 
what startling to some of us, but when 
it is considered that in our own con- 
tract we specifically eliminate robes, 
wearing apparel, personal effects, 
extra bodies, tools and repair equip- 
ment it is easy to draw an inference 
that when the policy was prepared we 
had to exclude all the equipment for 
which we did not intend to make pay- 
ment, and that other necessary equip- 
ment for the proper maintenance and 
use of an automobile would be cov- 
ered. 

Losses are sometimes reported on 
tires or batteries when they have been 
left in a repair shop to be vulcanized 
or charged and they are lost. The 
majority of companies are now pay- 
ing losses of this type although a few 
still decline to accept liability on the 
theory that they insure the car and 
attached equipment, but that the 
policy does not follow each individual 
accessory as it is detached from the 


«main part of the car. This construc- 


tion while perhaps logical is not borne 
out by the policy itself as the ordinary 
policy does not confine its coverage 
to accessories attached to the car. 


Qoweoewyy 


ETTING back to total theft 

losses we are confronted with 
that class of cases in which automo- 
biles are recovered prior to the pay- 
ment of the claim, necessitating con- 
sideration being given to the matter 
of making a proper tender to the as- 
sured. In the case of a policy issued 
to Richard Roe as the sole owner, the 
matter of making a tender is not 
difficult, although an agreement on 
the actual loss or damage to the car 
sometimes presents many difficult 
questions. If, however, Richard Roe 





is not the sole owner of the car and 
the policy has a loss payable clause in 
favor of the mortgagee, a question may 
arise as to the proper party to whom 
tender should be made. In all such 
cases the settlement should be ten- 
dered to the policyholder without re- 
gard to the interest of the mortgagee. 
In one case the insurance company 
at the request of the mortgagee held 
the automobile because the policy- 
holder was behind in his payments on 
the car. The policyholder, however, 
after the lapse of the sixty day period, 
brought suit and secured a judgment 
for the full value of the automobile 
although he was not the sole owner of 
the property. In this same class of 
cases it is well to consider that clause 
in the policy which provides that “the 
company shall not be liable for loss 
or damage caused directly or indirect- 
ly by invasion, insurrection or by 
order of any civil authority.” In con- 
sidering this clause it is well to re- 
member with our present day seizure 
of cars for various reasons, the ques- 
tion may arise as to whether or not 
the company could enter as a defense 
the fact that the police were holding 
the stolen automobile for evidence 
over a long period beyond the sixty 
day limit in which payment is to be 
made. At first glance it might ap- 
pear that this clause had been placed 
in the policy to cover just such a con- 
tingency, but keeping in mind the fact 
that the proximate cause of the loss 
is the theft of the car it is question- 
able whether this clause would apply 
as intended. 

The settling of a theft loss cover- 
ing the damages to the car and the 
replacement of various articles taken 
from the car is similar to the handling 
of a collision loss, it being necessary 
to place the car in the same condition 
that it was on the day it was stolen. 
There are so many problems that may 
arise in the handling of claims of this 
type such as the painting of a car 
where only a portion of it is damaged, 
that it would be hopeless to cover 
them at this time, and they can best 
be met by the experienced adjuster 
as they are presented. Considering 
the other type of theft loss where the 
car is not recovered, we find that we 
have our most difficult problems in 
effecting a satisfactory adjustment. 
First of all under modern conditions 
and with present day business 
methods individual cars are not ap- 
praised at the time the insurance is 
written. The value of the car as set 


forth in the policy is sometimes the 
statement of its worth made by the 
assured. The desire of the salesman 
to obtain the order and please his cus- 
tomer will often-times cause him to 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Uniform Code of Auto Laws 


Review of Work Done by Various National Associations to Bring Order 
Out of Confusion in Many States 


mendable feature of American 

government, that rules and regu- 
lations as to the conduct of the 
ordinary affairs of life may differ 
from state to state, and that an act 
which may be countenanced by the 
law of one jurisdiction is strictly pro- 
hibited by the code of another. The 
existence of such a system is the basis 
of our political theory and on the 
whole produces satisfactory results. 

In certain fields, the jurisdictional 
variations in law are distinctly pestif- 
erous and impede the smooth conduct 
of business. Because commerce is 
nation-wide and not local, a certain 
uniformity of result must flow from 
identical acts performed in various lo- 
calities. Recognizing this necessity, 
the Commissioners of Uniform Laws 
of the American Bar Association 
have drafted a number of uniform 
acts and have succeeded in securing 
the adoption of some of them by a 
large majority of the states. 

Legislation dealing with the regu- 
lation of automobile ownership and 
operation is now passing from the 
stage of experimentation, and the 
time is ripe for the adoption of a uni- 
form code dealing with the registra- 
tion of machines, the licensing of op- 
erators and the regulation of auto 
trafic. An attempt to foist any 
form of uniform act upon the states 
at an earlier time would have been 
disastrous, because until compara- 
tively recently satisfactory legislation 
had not been achieved. It was neces- 
sary that various expedients be tested 
and that makeshift regulations be re- 
vised and perfected before any static 
and comparatively permanent code 
could satisfactorily be adopted. 

The certification of title laws, 
which are included in the proposed 
uniform code, present the most prac- 
tical and satisfactory method of 
checking automobile theft. These 
laws are the result of a long legisla- 
tive development. They did not 
spring like Minerva fully armed from 
the Jupiter head of law making 
bodies. At least fifteen stages in their 
development can be indicated, each of 
these stages being an improvement 
upon the preceding and each tending 
to make more difficult the lot of the 
automobile theft. 

sO 


AD the uniform code been 
drafted five years ago, it would 


|: IS a peculiar, and perhaps com- 





By J. Pau, Atwoop 


not have contained the certification of 
title act, but would probably have in- 
cluded one of the earlier experiments. 
And the mere existence of a uniform 
code, especially if it had been adopted 
by any considerable number of states, 
would have made the promulgation of 
the certification law more difficult. 

But the twenty odd years of trial 
and error in automobile legislation 
has brought forth a practical and 
working, if not final, perfection and 
the only problem which now remains 
is the difficult one of securing the co- 
operation of the state legislatures in 
applying the codified experience of 
the most advanced law makers in the 
country. 

The proposed uniform vehicle code 
is the result of more than two years’ 
work by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in co- 
operation with the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. The work of the various 
committees on Street and Highway 
Safety all led to the conclusion that 
uniformity of practice was one of the 
elements which would tend to reduce 
accidents. Dr. Walter V. Bingham 
stated in his report that “confusion, 
due to conflict of a driver’s old and 
new habits, or due to different habits 
of different drivers, frequently cause 
accidents. This confusion can be re- 
duced by the adoption of uniform 


S ORIGINALLY drafted, the 
code was in the form of a sin- 
gle comprehensive moter vehicle act. 
On recommendation of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws it was divided into 
three separate acts dealing respective- 
ly with registration and certification 
of title, licensing of operators and 
chauffeurs, and operation of vehicles 
on highways. Later, after confer- 
ences. with fire and theft underwrit- 
ers, the section on registration and 
certification of title were divided into 
two separate acts. 

As the code now stands it has been 
endorsed by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety and 
by the American Bar Association and 
has been recommended to the legisla- 
tures of the states by both organiza- 
tions. 

But a mere recommendation to a 
legislature, even by such august and 
weighty bodies as the National Con- 
ference and the Bar Association, has 
little weight. A positive campaign is 
necessary to induce the legislatures to 
act, and such a campaign has been 
instituted by Col. A. B. Barber, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Spurred to action, the governors of 
many states have been induced to call 
conferences of representative busi- 
ness nen, automobile manufacturers, 
dealers, lawyers and insurance men 
to consider the advisability of adopt- 
ing the uniform 
code. Such a con- 
ference was recent- 
ly held in Newark, 
New Jersey, and 
unanimously 
reported to the gov- 
ernor its opinion 
that the act be 
adopted. 





Forty-seven legis- 





latures will be in 








Autos Are Great Argument Prodicers 


laws, uniform signs and signals and 
uniform mechanisms of car control.” 


Herbert Hoover has stated the case 
for uniformity even more strongly. 
“Without uniformity in essential laws 
and regulations, reduction in loss of 
life, personal injury and property 
damage upon our streets and high- 
ways is virtually impossible.” 


session this year as 
against nine last 
year and if a suffi- 
cient demand can 
be created for the uniform code, it 
may be possible to secure its adoption 
by many states. 
Qa 

HE first of the four acts of the 

Uniform Code is entitled the 
“Uniform Motor Vehicle Registration 
Act,” and provides first for the crea- 


tion of the office of vehicle commis- 
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sioner. The National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety recom- 
mended the creation of a separate 
department or bureau in each state 
to register all vehicles and to enforce 
the vehicle act. At present there is 
such an official in nine states; in the 
other states the Secretary of State, 
State Commissioner of Highways, 
the State Controller, or some other 
official is charged with the duty of 
registering vehicles. In New Hamp- 
shire, the designated official is pe- 
culiarly the Warden of the State 
Penitentiary. 

An alternative provision of the act 
dispenses with the creation of a sepa- 
rate vehicle commissioner and assigns 
to the official now functioning as 
such, the duties imposed upon the 
vehicle commissioner under the act. 

The vehicle commissioner is under 
the act, to issue and record registra- 
tions, publish or post upon public 
bulletin boards in each of its offices a 
record of stolen and recovered cars 
and of the suspensions and revoca- 
tions of operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
licenses, forward copies of stolen and 
recovered motor vehicle records to 
the commissioners of all other states, 
keep adequate records 
of accidents, analyze the 
cause of such accidents 
and publish statistical 
information as to the 
cause of accidents with- 
ing the state. 

‘The act is too com- 
prehensive to be ade- 
quately outlined in the 
space of this article, but 
several new and impor- 
tant provisions are 
worthy of note. Com- 
prehensive reports are 
to be made to the com- 
missioner of every ac- 
cident involving either 
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registration for a year even though 
the car is sold. 


oon 


NE of the most important de- 

partures of the proposed act 
deals with the business of renting mo- 
tor vehicles without drivers. In many 
states this growing business is entire- 
ly without regulation and many 
totally irresponsible drivers are per- 
mitted to hire automobiles without 
offering any assurance that damage 
caused by their negligence will be 
compensated for either by insurance 
or otherwise. The simplest solution 
is to make the owner of the car liable 
and to hold him responsible for prop- 
erly insuring his machine. This re- 
sult is secured in New York by means 
of a blanket provision of the law that 
the owner of an automobile is respon- 
sible for the negligent driving of any- 
one who drives with his permission 
and consent. 


brought because of the negligence of 
the driver of the automobile. 
DOD 
HE second section of the pro- 
posed uniform code enacts sub- 
stantially the certification of title acts 
which I have discussed at length in a 
previous article. In addition, it con- 
tains a number of provisions designed 
to put teeth into the certification laws: 
“The department shall maintain an en- 
gine and serial number index of registered 
motor vehicles and upon receiving an ap- 
plication for a certificate shall first check 
the engine and serial number in the appli- 
cation against said index and against the 
Stolen and Recovered Motor Vehicle In- 
dex, required to be maintained by Section 
12 of this act, etc.” 
The Uniform Motor Vehicle Op- 
erators’ and Chauffeurs’ License Act 
which constitutes the third section of 
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personal injury or 
property damage of 
more than fifty dollars, such reports 
to be entirely confidential and not to 
be admissible in evidence in any ac- 
tion either civil or criminal arising out 
of the accident. 

All motor vehicles are to be regis- 
tered and license plates issued at the 
time of registration. Whether or not 
the registration expires when the car 
is sold or transferred is not deter- 
mined by the act which contains alter- 
native provisions on the subject. The 
National Conference recommended 
that the registration cease and the 
license plates be returned when the 
ownership of the car changes hands, 
but in some states where certification 
of title laws are in effect it was 
thought desirable to maintain the 
present system of continuing the 





The proposed act goes even further 
and attempts to force the person or 
corporation engaged in the business 
of renting automobiles to insure 
against the negligence of the driver 
by providing that he shall be jointly 
liable with the driver unless he has 
insured for not less than $5,000 for 
any one person injured and killed, and 
$10,000 for any number more than 
one person injured and killed in any 
one accident and for property damage 
of not less than $1,000. Further- 
more, unless the owner be insured to 
the amounts required by the act, he 
may not have his automobiles regis- 
tered, unless he can demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the commissioner 
of vehicles his financial ability to re- 
spond to damages in any action 





What Is Forbidden in One State Is Often 
Allowed in Another 


the code provides for the licensing of 
operators and chauffeurs. In thirty 
states operators do not need to be li- 
censed. This is one of the most sur- 
prising discoveries resulting from a 
survey of the automobile laws of the 
various states. Licensing having 
proven so effective in the east, many 
persons have taken it for granted 
that licenses are required of driers 
throughout the entire country. There 
is perhaps no single check on negli- 
gent and incompetent driving more 
than a careful licensing of operators. 
Even in the states in which licenses 
have for a number of years been re- 
quired, much is yet to be done in per- 
fecting the examinations which are 
given as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a license. 
(Continued on page 16) 


Auto Fire and 


Theft Loss Ad- 
justment 


(Continued from page 10) 
acquiesce in a high valuation rather 
than lose the business. This actual 
value of the car being in some cases 
less than the amount stated in the 
policy, a settlement with the policy- 
holder is sometimes exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Most policyholders do not read 
their insurance contract until after 
they have had a loss, and being de- 
sirous of fitting the contract to the 
loss their interpretation of the amount 
of insurance stated in the policy is, 
of course, always in their favor. The 
adjuster must consider the amount of 
insurance, the actual cost to assured, 
date of purchase, the cost of a new 
car now, the assured’s idea of the 
value when stolen, the actual market 
value when stolen which is of course 
the replacement figure. 


Oo 


F WE assume that Mr. Jones has 

a policy listing the insurance on 
his car at $3,000 and that the car be- 
cause of a reduction in value, depre- 
ciation and other conditions is only 
worth $2,000 at the time it is stolen 
you can well imagine the difficult task 
presented to the adjuster assigned to 
handle Mr. Jones’ loss. The adjuster 
can point out that the policy specifi- 
cally sets forth that the loss should 
be adjusted on the cash value of the 
car, and that this has been legally 
defined as the fair market value of 
the article on the day in question, nev- 
ertheless Mr. Jones will undoubtedly 
counter with the statement that the 
company charged a premium on the 
basis of $3,000 policy, that he did not 
intend to sell his car, that if the car 
had been disposed of he would have 
traded it in, obtaining a greater valua- 
tion, and last but not least the car 
was an exceptional automobile from 
every standpoint, and Mr. Jones had 
a personal pride in its appearance and 
mechanical condition. 

A skilled adjuster no doubt will 
handle this situation satisfactorily, 
and will point out that settlements 
are based on physical values and not 
upon sentimental values placed upon 
the car by the owner. If we assume 
that an agreement is finally reached 
between the policyholder and the com- 
pany and the loss is settled on an 
equitable basis, there quite often re- 
mains however the unpleasant feeling 
on the part of Mr. Jones that he had 
some little difficulty in getting his 
money, and he is not entirely satisfied 
with the settlement and the company. 
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Recently a loss occurred involving 
the facts set forth in the Jones case 
with the additional fact that the in- 
sured after buying a regular chassis 
had made to his special order a very 
expensive body for the chassis. The 
market value of a standard car of that 
type on the date of the theft was 
$2,000. The insured demanded $5,000 
because of the great expense to which 
he had been put in having built this 
special body. 

Strange as it may seem this car 
with its special body had a lower 
market value than the standard car 
of the same make, and consequently 
the value of the car at the time of the 
loss was decreased as compared to a 
standard make car, in proportion to 
the amount of money spent in adding 
the special body which was specially 
suited for the purposes of the as- 
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sured. While it may be an easy mat- 
ter for an adjuster or someone not 
financially interested in the case to 
thoroughly understand this situation, 
it was not possible to satisfy this par- 
ticular auto owner without resorting 
to an appraisal. 

While many other cases might be 
cited to show the peculiar situation 
presented in the handling of theft 
losses time will not permit of their 
being discussed. 

The practice of some companies in 
making quick settlements for the pur- 
pose of giving service when they are 
not on an equitable basis backed up 
by a proper investigation is not tc be 
recommended. Settlements of this 
nature some of which are made over 
the ’phone without any checkup of 
the property will lead to dishonest 
practices in time. There is a distinc- 
tion between quick settlements with- 
out a proper investigation, and prompt 
settlements. after a proper investiga- 
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tion. A prompt settlement of a justi- 
fied claim and a good job of sales- 
manship will satisfy the assured. 

In the handling of personal injury 
claims the successful adjuster is a 
salesman. If personal injury claimants 
can be sold it would follow that the 
task of selling the assured on a fire 
and theft loss should be easier than 
that of selling a third party. The as- 
sured at least evidenced confidence in 
the company when he gave them the 
insurance on his car, and the fire and 
theft adjuster has this advantage on 
the start of his adjustment. Whether 
or not he successfully retains the con- 
fidence and improves upon it depends 
entirely upon his salesmanship. 


FIRE LOSSES 


N THE case of a fire loss, the pro- 

cedure to be followed by the ad- 
juster in determining valid title, ab- 
solute ownership, value and extent of 
the loss should be more or less the 
same as in a case of total theft loss, 
the chief difference being that it is 
much easier to determine the extent 
of insurance liability in a fire loss by 
reason of the presence of the salvage 
than in the case of a total theft loss 
because some idea of the value of the 
car may be gained from the salvage 
whereas in a theft loss the statement 
of the owner as to the condition of 
the car at the time of the theft must 
be given some consideration. Unless 
the machine has been destroyed in a 
garage or a building and the heat has 
been so intense as to destroy all evi- 
dence of past wear and tear, a careful 
examination of the remains should 
bring a fairly accurate conclusion as 
to the condition of the car and its 
value before the fire occurred. The 
science and engineering skill available 
in most modern garages make it pos- 
sible to rebuild damaged cars so that 
they are as good as they were at the 
time of the fire and in some instances 
put them in a better condition. Of 
course this is not possible if the heat 
has been sufficient to destroy the 
temper of the metal. 

The question of companies making 
arrangements with any garage or 
group of garages to handle all of their 
repairs in an effort to reduce the ex- 
pense is a debatable one. If a garage 
is completely equipped to rebuild a 
car, is properly managed and will 
guarantee their work to the car owner, 
it would seem advisable to have all 
the cars repaired by such a garage 
as it would undoubtedly save money 
for the company. In many instances, 
however, the repairs are not. satis- 
factory to the assured and he is con- 
stantly finding fault with the work 
that was done by the garage selected 

(Continued on page 29) 
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He Had Faith in Human 


Nature 


r NHIS issue of the JouRNAL oF AMERICAN INSUR- 
ANCE is dedicated to the memory of a great Amer- 
ican, Thomas Jefferson, who was born on April 13, 
one hundred and eighty-four years ago. 

A slim, sinewy, erect six footer, this native son of 
Virginia, who shared the blood of the Randolphs, stands 
in American history as the personal embodiment of that 
democratic theory which builds upon faith in the essen- 
tial and eventual rightness of human nature. He wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, and its words were the 
eloquent expression of his deep convictions. That they 
remain today the cherished charter of our national life 
is sufficient demonstration that Jefferson was one of those 
rare souls who from time to time appear at the crisis of 
world events to voice prophetically the profounder as- 
pirations of men. Oa 


IS was a brilliant intellect and a choice spirit. He 
had a mind that reached out for knowledge and was 
never sated. He graduated from the college of William 
and Mary at the age of twenty, knowing Latin and Greek 
and French, and possessing attainments in the realm of 
higher mathematics and the natural sciences which were 
enjoyed by few men of his time in any country. Educa- 
tion with him, however, was a continuing process. His 
linguistic range was extended later to the mastery of 
Spanish, Italian and early Anglo-Saxon. At one time he 
proposed to add Gaelic to his accomplishments in order 
to be able to read the works of Ossian in the original. 
Nor were his gifts purely intellectual. Jefferson could 
charm an audience with his handling of a violin. He was 
a good dancer and an excellent equestrian. Horses, in- 
deed, were more or less of a passion with him; he was 
not wholly happy without a thorobred. And yet, lover of 
human: society, of music and dance and the spirit of play, 
it is recorded that Jefferson, in a gaming age, never 
gambled, never played cards, never used tobacco. 
Qo 


EFFERSON became a lawyer, but the contentions of 
the courts did not interest him. Rather was he con- 
cerned to reform the laws and procedure than to engage 
in litigious conflicts. He turned to the political arena by 
preference as the scene for his endeavors. Here he was 
at the source of things, where his wide knowledge, his 
keen mind, his progressive spirit found creative oppor- 
tunities. 


The instinct for human contacts, for dealing with peo- 
ple, was strong in Jefferson. He liked people. He ran a 
perpendicular line through the social strata of his time, 
from its lowest to its highest layer, and followed it up 
and down, treating all men as equals. Rank and posses- 
sions meant nothing to him. The philosophy of Bobby 
Burns was his, “The rank is but the guinea stamp, a man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 

It has been thought by some as a mark of eccentricity 
that when he was inaugurated as president he declined to 
be driven to the Capitol in a coach, but walked—or, as 
another tradition has it, rode horseback—unattended to 
the scene of the ceremony. But it was not eccentricity ; 
it was consistency. In the social assemblage of his regime 
he declined to recognize distinctions of persons. He de- 
preciated titles of any kind; “Excellency” and “Honor- 
able” were abhorrent to him, and even the plain “Mr.” 
was distasteful. It is said that he bade his daughter ob- 
serve the family of a poor but competent mechanic as a 
model of “rational living.” 


Qs 


E WAS extraordinarily successful in his relations 

with people. He did not sway them by oratory, for 
he was not an orator. His voice lacked the staying quality 
for prolonged eloquence, and he never shone as a debater 
on the platform or in public assemblages. That he should 
have proved so potent a factor in politics, lacking this 
supposedly essential requirement, is the greater tribute 
to his character and ability. Here his keen discernment 
and profound understanding of human nature served him 
well. In personal contacts he was strongly persuasive. 
Men were convinced by his sincerity and won by his 
charm. He was an indefatigable letter writer. Where 
other men made speeches, Jefferson wrote at length and 
with cogency his opinions to those whom he wished to 
influence. 

His opponents have accused him of inconsistency. Few 
great men have escaped such accusation because their 
conduct and attitude are shaped by principles Which the 
lesser minds cannot appreciate, and the bearing of which 
they are unable to understand. Moreover, as Emerson 
has said, “Consistency is the bugbear of little minds.” 
The ship, tacking back and forth in order to utilize most 
effectively every available current of air, seems to the 
short-range observer to be without consistent course, but 
it reaches the desired harbor quicker than the ship which 
seeks to follow the undeviating line. It is controlled by 
direction known to the master mariner, however invisible 
to his critic. 

DOD 


EFFERSON believed that men may coédperate for 

common ends, and that in such codperation the best in 
human character and judgment will ultimately prevail. 
He held in suspicion all who sought to set their private 
opinions above the will of the majority, or who posed as 
superior to the common morality and the common wis- 
dom. When Abraham Lincoln declared his faith in “Gov- 
ernment of the people; by the people, for the people,” he 
enunciated a Jeffersonian principle. These two men 
typified better, perhaps, than any other two Americans 
the true and living spirit of Americanism. 

It is, then, not surprising that Thomas Jefferson should 
be numbered among those to whom the principle of 
mutual insurance appealed as sound. To him it must 
have seemed the logical, the inevitable working out of a 
fundamental American ideal ; the application in the group 
of a theory of common interest which, on larger scale, was 
embodied in the structure of the Republic for the protec- 
tion of the nation. 
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Life Lights on a Business Background 


A Neighborhood Disturbance 


STRAPPING young Ameri- 
A= a typical, six-foot middle- 

westerner, blew into my work- 
shop the other day. “Blew” is the 
right verb to describe his entrance. 
He had the freshness and vigor of a 
March wind. 

“Where in the world did you come 
from?” I exclaimed. The last time 
I had seen him had been on the 
campus of the University of Missouri, 
where he had graduated but a few 
days before, taking pretty nearly 
every honor in sight, including a 
Rhodes scholarship. That was sev- 
eral years ago. 

“I am just back from China,” he 
answered. 

“From China,” said I, “and what 
have you been doing in that remote 
corner of the world ?” 

“Neither remote nor a corner,” he 
countered with the frank incisiveness 
characteristic of him. “Nothing is 
remote in this world any more. It’s 
a neighborhood. Don’t you know 
that? You ought to know it. It’s 
time Americans were waking up to 
that fact. Whether they like it or 
not they have neighbors, who are too 
close to them to be ignored; and a 
lot of our future American peace and 
prosperity depends upon the way 
those neighbors behave themselves.” 

“Well, come to think about it—” 

“You had better,” he interjected. 

“I guess you are right,” I finished, 
a little lamely. “But these Chinese 
neighbors seem to be kicking up con- 
siderable stir. What is it all about? 
Did you leave because you couldn’t 
stand the row?” 

“Answering your last question first 
—No. I left because I want to go 
back, paradoxical as that may seem. 
1 want to go back and stay back there 
in China, but in order to do it I must 
get some new backers,” he replied. 
“As to what it’s all about—that is a 
good deal of a story.” 

“What have you been doing away 
off—I beg your pardon—in that near 
neighborhood ?” I asked. 

“Teaching journalism to young 
Chinamen in Peking University,” he 
answered. 

“Journalism,” I exclaimed, “do you 
mean to say there are enough news- 
papers in China to make it worth 
while to teach journalism to China- 
men ?” 

“I should say there are,” he shot 
back, “and what is more, it is going 
te make a considerable difference to 





By S. J. DuNcAN-CLARK 


the world, and to America as part of 
the world, what sort of newspapers 
China has, and what sort of men edit 
them. My job is a real job, and its 
possibilities are multiplying with 
every year. 

“You see China has reached the 
turning point in her history. The 
road she takes may mean all the dif- 
ference between a nation cooperating 
with the rest of the world for its 
peace and welfare, a good neighbor 
helping to keep order and promote 
progress, or a nation at odds with the 
rest of civilization, and with the re- 
sources in population and natural 
wealth to make herself mightily dis- 
turbing as a neighbor. 

“China has been regarded as a 
sleeping giant. Well the giant is 
awake now, and gathering his strength 
for some great strides. The dis- 
turbance of which you have been 
reading in your newspapers is merely 
the noise made by the giant rolling 
out of bed and getting on his feet. 
He is doing his “daily dozen,’ as it 
were, and some of the bric-a-brac 
and furniture is getting knocked about 
a bit. 

“Moreover, when the giant sat up 
in his bed he found a lot of strangers 
in his room, sitting around in his easy 
chairs, making free of his house, con- 
trolling his revenue and otherwise 
acting in a manner which no self- 
respecting pygmy would permit, let 
alone a giant. John Bull and Francois 
and Uncle Sam were all there. He 
politely asked them to abandon the 
privileged positions and usurped 
authority they had assumed while he 
slept. They were reluctant. They 
asserted that long usage had made 
these privileges rights; they claimed 
he had agreed to them while he was 
asleep. The most they were willing 








E HAVE committed 

the Golden Rule to 
memory; let us now commit 
it to life.... 

We have preached Broth- 
erhood for centuries; we 
now need to find a material 
basis for brotherhood. Gov- 
ernment must be made the 
organ of Fraternity. 


—Edwin Markham. 
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to do was to talk it over. 

“And the giant, trying to be patient, 
told them he was going to set. the 
house in order; arrange it to his lik- 
ing, and then he would see what could 
be done about his foreign guests. But 
he made it clear that he was not go- 
ing to stand for any more special 
privileges and one-sided agreements. 

“One of the strangers—a gentle- 
man from Moscow with rather wild 
ideas, but crafty—said he was per- 
fectly willing to abandon his so- 
called rights. He did so, in fact. 
And that made the giant feel rather 
friendly to him. Now the gentleman 
from Moscow is helping the giant to 
straighten up his house, and the giant 
—although he does not like many of 
the notions his friend entertains—is 
grateful for the help. 

“If. the Moscow gentleman suc- 
ceeds in getting the house arranged 
according to his ideas there are cer- 
tain to be difficult times for the rest 
of the Chinaman’s guests. The whole 
world neighborhood may be dragged 
into the row—that is the danger.” 

My Kansas friend paused for 
breath. 

“I begin to understand,” I said. 
“It would be bad for us if a Moscow 
school of journalism taught the 
Chinese editors the art of bolshevik 
propaganda, for example. 


1926 Auto Thefts 


HE National Automobile Deal- 

ers’ Association recently issued a 
summary of the theft situation in 28 
index cities for 1926, comparing it 
with the experience of the previous 
year. 

In spite of the increase in total 
thefts, there is a marked improvement 
in the number of cars recovered. 1926 
showed the smallest percentage of not 
recovered cars in the past ten years. 

Of the cars stolen 21% were not 
recovered in 1918. Year by year the 
percentage increased until it reached 
the peak in 1920 and rg2r. Since that 
time there has been a constant im- 
provement until the 1926. record of 
only 11% of the stolen cars not re- 
covered. 

Only 27,445 cars were stolen in 
1918, whereas in 1926 there were 95,- 
225 cars stolen. The actual total of 
automobile thefts has more than 
trebled, but recoveries have increased 
faster. 

Recovered cars totaled 21,673 in 
1918 and 85,114 in 1926. 
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Uniform Code of 
Auto Laws 


(Continued from page 12) 

HE uniform act calls for an ex- 

amination of the applicant as to 
physical and mental fitness, sets a 
minimum age limit for both operators 
and chauffeurs and provides for the 
revocation of the driver’s or chauf- 
feur’s license in a large group of situ- 
ations in which revocation is highly 
to be desired. 

The provisions for revocation are 
as follows: 

“Section 17. Every court having 
jurisdiction over offenses committed 
under this act, or any other act of this 
state regulating the operation of mo- 
tor vehicles on highways, shall for- 
ward to the Department a record of 
the conviction of any person in said 
court for a violation of any said laws, 
and may recommend the suspension 
of the operator’s or chauffeur’s li- 
cense of the person so convicted, and 
the Department shall thereupon con- 
sider and act upon such recommenda- 
tion in such manner as may seem to 
it best. 

“Section 18. (a) The Department 
shall forthwith revoke the license of 
any person upon receiving a record 
of the conviction of such person of 
any of the following crimes: 

1. Manslaughter resulting from the 
operation of a motor vehicle. 

2. Driving a vehicle while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or nar- 
cotic drug. 

3. Perjury or the making of a false 
affidavit to the Department under this 
act or any other law of this state re- 
quiring the registration of motor 
vehicles or regulating their operation 
on highways. 

4. Any crime punishable as a felony 
under the motor vehicle laws of this 
state or any other felony in the com- 
mission of which a motor vehicle is 
used. 

5. Conviction or forfeiture of bail 
upon three charges of reckless driving 
all within the preceding twelve: 
months. 

6. A conviction of a driver of a ma; 


us 


tor vehicle, involved in an accident re- 

sulting in the death or injury of 

another person, upon a charge of fail- 
ing to stop and disclose his identity at 
the scene of the accident. 

(b) The department upon receiv- 
ing a record of the conviction of any 
person upon a charge of operating a 
motor vehicle while the license of 
such a person is suspended or re- 
voked, shall immediately extend the 
period of such first suspension or 
revocation for an additional like pe- 
riod. 

“Section 19. (a) The Department 
may immediately suspend the license 
of any person without hearing and 
without receiving a record of convic- 
tion of such person of crime when- 
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ever the Department has reason to be- 
lieve: 

1. That such person has, by reckless 
or unlawful operation of a motor ve- 
hicle, caused or contributed to an 
accident resulting in death or injury to 
any other person or serious property 
damage. 

2. That such person has committed 
any offense for the conviction of 
which mandatory revocation of license 
is provided in Section 18. 

3. That such person is incompetent 
to drive a motor vehicle or is af- 
flicted with mental or physical infirmi- 
ties or disabilities rendering it unsafe 
for such person to drive a motor 
vehicle upon the highways. 

4. That such person is an habitual 
reckless or negligent driver of a motor 
vehicle or has committed a serious 
violation of the motor vehicle laws of 
this state. 

DOoa> 

HE final section of the code deals 

with operation of vehicle upon 
highways and is the least radical of 
the three measures, in that it does not 
involve any great changes from exist- 
ing laws and recognizes that traffic 
regulation is largely a local matter 
which can be adjusted only after a 
specific investigation of the conditions 
in every city or town. 

However, it has been believed, that 
a large number of accidents are 
caused by visitors who are accus- 
tomed to drive under traffic regula- 
tions materially different from those 
in a city which is unfamiliar in the 
city in which they are visiting. Un- 
questionably, this is one cause of ac- 
cidents, although in justice to the 
facts it must be admitted that the only 
set of figures available on the subject 
do not indicate that visitors cause any 
great percentage of accidents. 

A report of Traffic Planning and 
Safety in Connecticut submitted by 
Mr. Alvan Macauley of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
indicates that only 6 per cent of acci- 
dents are caused by visitors to the 
state. 

“These Connecticut records,” states 
the Macauley report, “are particularly 
valuable in relation to the question of 
whether or not accidents are due to 
local’ or visiting cars. 

“If the accidents in any state were 
due to unavoidable conditions or with 
unfamiliarity with the road, this fact 
would develop in Connecticut. There 
is probably no other state in the coun- 
try, unless possibly Florida or Cali- 
fornia, where the amount of inter- 
state traffic is as large. This state is 
not only in the center of a great sum+ 
mer vacation area, but it likewise lies 
athwart the Boston Post Road and the 
College Highway. 

“Hence the highways af the state 
are carrying a vast amount of foreign 
traffic ‘all the time. Yet at New 
Haven, for instance, which is a cen- 

~ “(Continued on page 30) 





Miscellaneous 
~ Court Decisions 


Automobile. Held that a provision 
in an insurance policy that shall be 
void if at the time of loss there be any 
other insurance covering such loss, 
does not render the policy void for 
breach thereof, but only voidable. In- 
surer may waive the provision. 
Pfaffengut v. Export Ins. Co. of N. 
Y. Sup. Ct. N. D. (35726) D. Feb. 
17-1927. R. Mar. 15-1927. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Where 
claimant had gone to France, and ex- 
pressed an intention not to return, 
held that the commission should grant 
a commutation of the award as of the 
date of insurer’s request therefor. 
Dauphine v. Blair. Sup. Ct. of N. Y. 
App. Div. 3rd Dept. (35928) D. Mar. 
11-1917. R. Mar. 17-1927. 

Surety Bond. Held that “labor” in- 
cluded superintending construction, 
keeping the time of the laborors, etc., 
in the construction of a school house, 
and that one performing such duties 
was covered by the surety bond. Re- 
versed on other grounds. Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Ins. Co. v. Steel. Ct. 
of Civil Appeals. roth Dist. Texas. 
(35804) R. Mar. 16-1927. 

Fire. Held that a provision that the 
company shall not be liable if the 
property is not owned by the insured 
in fee simple does not apply to any 
possible defects in title or the market- 
ability thereof, but relates only to the 
nature of the ownership. Toland v. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. App. Ct. of Ill. 
3rd Dist. (35332) R. Mar. 9-1927. 

Workmen's Compensation. <A la- 
borer hired in the open market at a 
stipulated sum per hour to aid in re- 
moving a fall of snow from railroad 
tracks, held to be under casual em- 
ployment and not within section 11 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Thompson v. Wagner. Sup. Ct. New 
Jersey. (34745) R. Mar. 1-1927. 

Fidelity. The surety executed a 
bond to the bank insuring against em- 
bezzlement by cashier after January 
I, 1919, and before termination of 
bond by dismissal or retirement of 
employee by discovery of loss there- 
under or by cancellation by employee 
or surety, and any claim was to be 
made within three months after ter- 
mination of bond or within three 
months after expiration of each pe- 
riod of twelve months as to defaults 
during such period of twelve months. 
Held that a claim on account of any 
embezzlements made by cashier since 
January I, 1919, was timely if made 
within three months after discovery. 
First National Bank v. Hartford, 
Accident & Indemnity Co. Sup: Ct. 
Kansas (35118) R. Mar. 7-1927. 












PLATE No. I]—Rainfall Diur- 
nals—Rainfall Occurrence. Cor- 
relation of Days of the Week 
(Monday) with a Tenth (0.10) 
of an Inch or More of Rainfall 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. 
and 9 P. M. During a Period of 

wenty Years (1905 to 1924, 
Incluswe), at the U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau Station, New York 
City. 
Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of s+ gash 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. and 
9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
(X) Show the. Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on'Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. ando P. M. The 
Totals Show the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 
Days of the Month. 
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The Rainfall Hazard 


PLATE No. I—Rainfall Diur- 
nals—Rainfall Occurrence. Cor- 
relation of Days of the Week 
(Sunday) with a Tenth (0.10) 
of an Inch or More of Rainfall 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. 
and 9g P. M, During a Period 
of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, 
Inclusive) at the U. S. Weather 
Bureau Station, New York 
City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of > gpd 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. and 
9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
(X) Show the Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. andgo P. M. The 
Totals Show the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 
Days of the Month. 


































































Fundamental Factors Related to This Weather Risk and Their Practical 
A pplication to Underwriting 


N THE discussion of THE 

RAINFALL HAZARD we are 

progressing both inductively and 
by the process of deduction, in our 
efforts to obtain results of general 
application to considerable geographi- 
cal areas, and to discover and unfold 
the relation of established natural 
laws to particular cases. We have 
proceeded from the general situation, 
in the field of atmospheric precipita- 
tion, as a development of the forces 
of atmospheric circulation and solar 
radiation, to the occurrences of rain- 
fall for designated. periods, specified 





By 
CoLoNEL JOHN P. FINLEY 
Consulting Meteorologist and Manager, 
National Storm Insurance Bureau, 
New York City 
Article V—Rainfall Diurnals 
SECOND SECTION 


years, months, weeks and days, and 
now portions of a day, and specified 
hours, together with differences pre- 
vailing between the periods of day- 
light and darkness, and of morning 
and afternoon. 

The analysis should be carried out 


with sufficient detail to discover the 
most practical and reliable basis for 
the development of rainfall rates, ap- 
plicable to the demands of the varied 
forms of business and social neces- 
sities. These conditions are rapidly 
becoming more complex in our agri- 
cultural, industrial and community 


life throughout the nation, compet- 
ing with..each other for first-hand 
recognition. The representatives and 
advocates of these distinctive forms 
of existence press their individual 
claims for competitive consideration 
according to the needs of. their ex- 
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PLATE No. IV—Rainfall Di- 
urnals — Rainfall Occurrence. 
Correlation of Days of the 
Week (Wednesday) with a 
Tenth (0.10) of an Inch or 
More of Rainfall Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. and g P. M. 
During a Period of Twenty 
Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive ) 
at the U. S. Weather Bureau 
Station, New York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of Rainfall 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M, and 
9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
(X) Show the Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or ab Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 M.ando P.M. The 
Totals a2); the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 
Days of the Month. 


clusive surroundings. We must en- 
deavor to answer the multitude of in- 
quiries for situations in daily life 
that require various forms of protec- 
tion against loss, and the preservation 
of business continuity, by the payment 
of indemnity to cover actual loss from 
untoward weather changes. 

QO 
EPRESENTATIVES of insur- 
ance organizations press for a 

recognition of their claims for the 
discussion of weather conditions af- 
fecting the peculiar and exposed in- 
vestments of their patrons. It is so 
easy and impressive to request carto- 
graphical presentation of their haz- 
ards by calling for maps of climato- 
logical data covering the whole United 
States because of the existence of in- 
dustrial plants at various points in 
that territory, extending from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, 
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and from the Gulf to the Lakes. 

Such requests for the representa- 
tion of the occurrence and distribu- 
tion of destructive local storms, where 
losses are the results of high wind 
forces, continuous and excessive rain- 
fall, hail and sleet conditions, and 
the movement and run-off of precipi- 
tation, on peculiar water-shed ex- 
posures, to cover extensive geograph- 
ical areas and long years of record, 
involve expense of preparation. and 
presentation never fully comprehend- 
ed and appreciated by the persons or 
organizations making such requests. 
Moreover, they are never ready to 
make adequate payment for such 
work, and the detailed service neces- 
sarily inherent in its multiform fea- 
tures, requiring expert training to 
handle. 

In placevof costly charts and tabu- 
lations these commercial interests can 





PLATE No. III—Rainfall Di- 
urnals — Rainfall Occurrence, 
Correlation of Days of the 
Week (Tuesday) with a Tenth 
(0.10) of an Inch or More of 
Rainfall Between the Hours of 
2 P. M. and g P. M. During a 
Period of Twenty Years (1905 
to 1924, Inclusive) at the U.S. 
Weather Bureau Station, New 
York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of +> gp nee 
nae the Hours of 2 P. M. and 

M, Daily. The Small Crosses 
ex) Show the Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. and go P. M. The 
Totals Show the Mige ene of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 


Days of the Month. 





best be served by climatological sur- 
veys rather than by expensive carto- 
graphical details. Their climatological 
exposure problem is one of locality, 
not of expansive surrounding terri- 
tory. An industrial organization may 
have plants in every State in the 
Union, but that does not signify that 
their climatological exposure problem 
is one requiring detailed cartographi- 
cal study and representation covering 
the entire United. States. On the 
contrary their actual needs are con- 
fined to the narrow limits of property 
location, which should be served by 
local Surveys and Township or Coun- 
ty maps in place of general Surveys 
and maps of the whole country. 
Storm visitations of destructive vio- 
lence are local, not general. This is 
especially true of excessive rainfall 
and destructive winds. Important 
and extensive industrial plants should 








PLATE No. V—Rainfall Diur- 
nals—Rainfall Occurrence. Cor- 
relation of Days of the Week 
(Thursday) with a Tenth 
(0.10) of an Inch of More of 
Rainfall Between the Hours of 
2 P. M. and g P. M. During a 
Period of Twenty Years (1905 
to 1924, Inclusive) at the U. S. 
Weather Bureau Station, New 
York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of Rainfall 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. and 
9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
(X) Show the Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. ando P. M. The 
Totals Show the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 
Days of the Month. 





not be constructed anywhere in the 
United States without the advice and 
assistance of climatological surveys. 
Communities likely to grow into cities 
should not be located without the ad- 
vice of both climatological and hydro- 
logical surveys. Insurance companies 
should not underwrite such hazards 
without the protecting advice of such 
surveys ante-dating the issue oi the 
policy contracts. Why gamble on 
these problems when sound advice in 
the beginning may save thousands if 
not millions in the event of disaster? 
All important investments should 
have the protection afforded by clim- 
atological surveys in defining the ex- 
posure and prescribing the essential 
class of weather coverage to carry. 

Business men and insurance exec- 
utives quite often confuse weather 
underwriting with weather forecast- 
ing. The investigation of a weather 
hazard does not necessarily involve 
the consideration of the essentials of 
weather predictions. In the attempted 
solution of these problems we will 
not invade or encroach upon the do- 
main of the weather forecaster. The 
separation can be made clear by the 
following reference to the operations 
of “Old Probabilities.” This govern- 
ment official in general observes and 
interprets existing weather facts, as 
expressed by technical symbols and 
terms recorded upon the flat surface 
of a Mercator’s projection, and there- 
from prognosticates their recurrence, 
intensity, spread or disappearance. 
He must see knowingly and almost at 
a glance, the whole meaning of a 
weather condition, instrumental ob- 
servation, or change therein, reading 
correctly and almost instantly their 
significance, both individually and 
collectively, taken in conjunction with 
other natural facts, entering into the 
forecasting problem, by reason of 
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locality, time of day, hour of observa- 
tion, kind of atmospheric circulation, 
rapidity of movement of air masses 
since the moment of the last observa- 
tion of the elements. What chance of 
instrumental and personal errors af- 
fecting such observations and the 
relative weight to be given them ; the 
special or general interests to be 
served by the tenor and color of the 
forecasts, the consideration of normal 
values and the departure of current 
observations therefrom, and finally, 
the shades of meaning to be given 
by the public to the terms employed 
in expressing both the conceptions 
and the convictions of the forecast 
official. 
20s 

N A Mercator’s projection of 

that portion of the Northern 
Hemisphere, embracing the United 
States and immediately adjacent ter- 
ritory, both land and water areas, 
are entered, by the employment of 
established symbols, the synchronous 
8 A. M., and 8 P. M., 75th Meridian 
time meteorological observations of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau Service, 
from its several hundred stations, cov- 
ering the entire country, parts of the 
West Indies and Canada. The ob- 
servations of the essential atmospheric 
elements are recorded in code words, 
collected and distributed in such 
words, by telegraph and telephone 
agencies, at designated District Fore- 
cast Centers, there decoded and en- 
tered on flat-map projections of spe- 
cially prepared paper, by the employ- 
ment of conventional signs and 
meteorological symbols specially de- 
signed for the purpose. When the 
map is completed and even during its 
preparation, the expert forecast offi- 
cial begins his interpretation of the 
signs and symbols in the terms of the 
daily weather forecasts, published in 


the daily papers throughout the coun- 
try, and distributed in the form of 
bulletins, storm warnings, special 
weather warnings, and daily weather 
maps, all set up and printed, at the 
District Forecast Centers, in a gov- 
ernment printing office, all work done 
by U. S. Weather Bureau employees. 

In a further exposition of the re- 
markable adaptability and efficiency 
of this public service, by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, it will be interesting 
and useful to explain the character 
and significance of the conventional 
signs and meteorological symbols in 
the study and distribution of daily 
weather forecasts. These signs and 
symbols were designed and adopted 
through international cooperation and 
agreement and are briefly described as 
follows: [Note—Figures in paren- 
theses are to identify symbols shown 
in group of illustrations below, as for 
example (1) refers to (R') in the 
engraving. | 

(1)—Rain at time of observation. 
(2)—Continuous rain, drizzle or 
passing showers. (3)—Falling snow. 
(4)—Snow at time of observation. 
(5)—Hail. (6)—Soft hail or sleet. 
(7)—Floating ice crystals. (8)— 
Cloudy weather. (9)—Partly cloudy 
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weather. (10)—Clear weather. (11) 
—Foggy weather. (12)—Direction 
and force of the wind at the location 
of a station, indicated by small circle ; 
the barbs on the arrow indicate the 
force or velocity of the wind by their 
number ; 10 barbs, 5 on a side, indi- 
cate the hurricane of maximum force. 
(13)—Land stations. (14)—Ocean 
stations. (15)—Pairs of numbers in- 
dicating temperature of the air and 
of the surface of the water; upper 
number air, lower number water. 
(16)—Missing reports at time of ob- 
servation. (17)—Trace of rainfall 
at time of observation, too small to 
measure. (18)—Thunder at time of 
observation. (19)—Contour lines of 
barometric pressure. (20)—-Eye or 
center of cyclonic storm, barometer 
reading 28.70 inches. (21 )—Hurri- 
cane center of revolving cyclonic 
storm. (22)—Thunderstorm at time 
of observation. (23)—Mist. (24) 





PLATE No. VII—Rainfall Di- 
urnals — Rainfall Occurrence. 
Correlation of Days of the 
Week (Saturday) with a Tenth 
(0.10) of an Inch or More of 
Rainfall Between the Hours of 
2 P. M. and 9 P. M. During a 
Period of Twenty Years (1905 
to 1924, Inclusive) at the U. S. 
Weather Bureau Station, New 
York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence of Retafeu 
Between the Hours of 2 P, M. and 
9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
(X) Show the Davs and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. ando P. M. The 
Totals Show the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 
Days of the Month. 
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—Snow on ground. (25)—Light- 
ning at time of observation. (26)— 
Distant lightning. (27)—Dew. (28) 
—Dust-haze. (29)—Unusual visibil- 
ity of distant objects. (30)—Solar 
Halo. (31)—Solar corona. (32)— 
Lunar Halo. (33)—Lunar corona. 
(34) — Rainbow. (35) — Aurora. 
(36)—Zodiacal Light. (37)—Drift- 
ing snow. (38)—Rime or rough 
frost-work forming. (39)—Hoar- 
frost. (40)—Ice-coating (smooth) 
forming. (41)—Latitude. (42)— 
Longitude. (43)—Gravity. (44)— 
Temperature. (45)—Angular veloc- 
ity of the earth. (46)—Continuance 
of a phenomena. The intensity of a 
phenomenon is denoted by an ex- 
ponent, as follows: (47)—slight; 


(48)—great, and the absence of an 
exponent, moderate intensity. 

From what precedes it must be ap- 
parent that the underwriting weather 
problem is not the problem of the 





official weather forecaster. The latter 
does not go outside of his office to 
view the heavens and thereby try to 
get a line on prospective weather 
changes. On the contrary, his eyes 
and thoughts are glued to the flat pro- 
jection of the daily weather map, 
comprising several grades or classi- 
fications, representing or carrying all 
of the observations, designated Map- 
A, with B. C. D. and E., carrying 
special features thereof, segregated 
for intensive and rapid survey of 
barometer changes with the no-change 
line, temperature changes with the no- 
change line, wind directions and ve- 
locity, clouds and elevations, and 
high-air observations by airplane. 
The wonder is that the weather 
forecaster can effectively employ all 
of this varied information, in the 
limited time of about 30 minutes, to 
make his forecasts for the whole 
country. The successful exercise of 


PLATE No. VI—Rainfall Di- 
urnals — Rainfall Occurrence. 
Correlation of Days of the 
Week (Friday) with a Tenth 
(0.10) of an Inch or More of 
Rainfall Between the Hours of 
2 P. M. and 9 P. M. During a 
Period of Twenty Years (1905 
to 1924, Inclusive) at the U. S. 
Weather Bureau Station, New 
York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Zero Indicates Absence ¥ Rainfall 
Between the Hours of 2 P. M. and 

9 P. M. Daily. The Small Crosses 
¢x) Show the. Days and Correspond- 
ing Years on Which the Tenth of an 
Inch or More Fell Between the 
Hours of 2 P. M. and 9 P. M. The 
Totals Show the Frequency of Daily 
Rainfall, Relatively, According to the 

Days of the Month. 
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PLATE No. VIII—Rainfali Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. Correlated for Days and Years in the Amount of a Tenth (0.10) of 

an Inch or More of Rainfall, at the Hours of 2 P. M, to 9 P. M. for. 4 
U. S. Weather Bureau Station, New York City. 

Observations Made by Automatic Self-Recording Raingage and Checked with a Direct-Measurement Non-Recording Raingage. 


Bureau Standard Instruments Located on the Roof of Station Building, 394 Feet Above Sea-Level. 
the Day and Year of Measured and Recorded Precipitation. 


the feat requires long training, close 
application, intensive study, peculiar 
adaptability, a nose for weather lore, 
and the faculty for quickly and cor- 
rectly interpreting the mass informa- 
tion of the weather map. The work 
is all done from the map, without any 
attempt at viewing the local weather 
out of doors. It is manifest that such 
examination could not _ possibly 
answer for all parts of the vast area 
of the United States. 

In the limited time allowed him 
the official forecaster must reason out 
his weather probabilities for the suc- 
ceeding 12 to 24, 36 and 48 hours, 
and, under certain conditions for a 
week in advance, to cover intelligent- 
ly and effectively certain storm and 
crop areas, and for ships leaving port, 
and for the flying pilots of the Air- 
Service. He emerges from the con- 
test, after a real and to some extent 
a thrilling struggle with the elements, 
not as an Insurance Underwriter, but 
as an expert Weather Forecaster. 

In concentrating upon the intensive 
study and interpretation of Rainfall 
Diurnals we are more closely allied 
to the insurance problem and must 
adhere to that objective. As we nar- 
row down from the broad problems 


The 


of atmospheric precipitation we ap- 
proach closer the basic foundation for 
net premium rating and the underly- 
ing facts of local rain distribution, 
intensity and frequency, together 
with the spread of the rainfall zone. 

In this article we are investigating 
and discussing the distribution of 
rainfall by days of the week and by a 
portion of the day (2 P. M. to 9 P. 
M.) during which, ordinarily, the 
conditions of atmospheric circulation 
are governed by the maximum effects 
of solar and terrestrial radiation. It 
includes the hours (2 P. M., to 5 
P. M.) when local-storm conditions 
are most active and the greatest vio- 
lence occurs. It is therefore the most 
critical part of the 24-hour period in 
which rainfall conditions are most ac- 
tive. The results of the intensive 
analysis of the data should be watched 
very carefully for key indications of 
controlling characteristics and fac- 
tors, such key developments to be em- 
ployed in the development of rating 
the RAINFALL HAZARD. 

The following discussions of the 
graphs and tabulations will tend to 
disclose and identify the key factors 
if found to exist by such analytical 
treatment. 


or a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at the 


Both U. S, Weatner 
The Circular Dots (@) in Rainfall Curve Mark 


Curve-Graph Lines Are Formed on a Uniform Basis, and Progress from Left to Right. 


E HAVE developed the Rain- 

fall Curve for each day of the 
week on a twenty-year-record basis, 
with the idea of illustrating any ten- 
dency to marked frequency of rain- 
fall occurrence, on any one or more of 
the seven days of the week. This 
manner of analysis brings to the sur- 
face and emphasizes peculiarities that 
would be hidden from view and con- 
sideration in ordinary tabulations. 

It is important to observe and keep 
in mind the statistical limits of this 
discussion, in that it covers only the 
month of May. The remainder of the 
five months, to September inclusive, 
being considered in these articles, 
will be reviewed and analyzed inten- 
sively in succeeding articles. 

There could be nothing in the mere 
name of the day to exercise a potent 
influence on rainfall occurrence and 
distribution, and the rating of rain- 
insurance hazards could not profitably 
or reasonably be based on the record 
of a single day. However, the secret 
lies in the relation of the weekly 
period to the movement of cyclonic 
areas over the country from west to 
east, in the different months of the 
year. The U. S. Weather Bureau 
not only makes daily and 48-hour 
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forecasts of the weather, but also 
weekly forecasts, based on the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the weather, 
determined by a close consideration 
of the extent and movement of cy- 
clonic and anticyclonic areas, and the 
manifestation of Weather Types. 
Therefore the Weekly period has its 
profound relation to the atmospheric 
circulatory systems prevailing at the 
time. Intensive analysis of the records 
of long periods of reliable observa- 
tions will tend to reveal the truth of 
the relation. 

In seeking for a short cut to a suc- 
cessful rating of rain insurance risks 
some speculative underwriters have 
been tempted to attach importance to 
a certain day of the week, or perhaps 
two days; one having a maximum 
frequency of rainfall occurrence, and 
the other a minimum occurrence. It 
cannot be ascertained that such a be- 
lief or theory had any foundation in 
fact, but rather there existed the hope 
that either the luck would improve, 
through some revolving cycle of 
weather change, or another bit. of 
folk-lore reasoning might have a 
greater chance of bringing rain, or 
avoiding it, than resort to prolonged 
scientific investigation. There is no 
success in the former method, but 
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the latter will reveal the truth regard- 
less of consequences, and that is what 
is needed, on which to erect a sub- 
stantial and trustworthy structure of 
safe and authoritative underwriting 
of weather hazards. 


Conlon 


PROPOS of this situation Pro- 
fessor William J. Humphreys, 
Meteorological Physicist of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, says, in his inter- 
esting volume on “Weather Proverbs 
and Paradoxes,” answering the oft- 
repeated question : “Is it going to rain 
and if so when and where?” It would 
be exceedingly profitable if infallible 
rules could be given for forecasting 
the weather, by signs or otherwise, 
but, fortunately for our interest and 
excitement in the matter, there are no 
such prosaic guides. There are, how- 
ever, two companion proverbs that 
the sign forecaster should never for- 
get, namely: “All signs fail in dry 
weather,’ and “in wet weather it 
rains without half trying.” Of course, 
because when the air is comparatively 
dry the rain-making process clearly 
must be vigorous, and when already 
nearly saturated, only moderate, to 
induce precipitation. “John, when is 
it going to rain?” was asked, during a 


certain drought, of one known to be 
weather-wise. “Well, sir, I just tell 
you, it’s not going to rain till the 
ground gets wet, then we shall have 
plenty of it.” Not bad! Because, al- 
though the detail of how the ground 
was to get wet before it rained, was 
overlooked, there is full recognition 
of the important fact that, in great 
measure, the weather goes by spells, 
each type tending to persist, just as 
implied by the above proverbs. Nev- 
ertheless, all of them, the wise and the 
silly, the good and the bad, have been 
inherited alike from the ends of the 
earth; have become weather nuggets 
in that great vein of wisdom and 
folly, called folk-lore. 

More rain falls in the afternoon 
than in the fore part of the day, when 
the temperature and barometric con- 
ditions then favor the formation of 
violent local storms and heavy pre- 
cipitation, in that part of the day. It 
is also the period of thundersquall 
frequency and likewise that of de- 
structive lightning. Amusements and 
exhibitions of all kinds are more fre- 
quently provided for in the afternoon 
and early evening, and therefore pro- 
tection against the Rainfall Hazard 
would naturally be sought with great- 
er persistence in that part of the 24- 
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PLATE No. 1X—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. Correlated for Days and Years in the Amount of a Tenth (0.10) of 
an Inch or More of Rainfall, at the Hours of 2 P. M. tog P. M. for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at the 


U. S. Weather Bureau Station, New York City. 


Observations Made by Automatic See Recneine. Raingage and Checked with a Direct-Measurement Non-Recording Raingage. 
Bureau Standard Instruments Located on the Roof of Station Building, 394 Feet Above Sea-Level. 
the Day and Year of Measured and Recorded Precipitation. The C 


Both U. S. Weather 
e The Circular Dots (@) in Rainfall Curve Mark 
urve-Graph Lines Are Formed on a Uniform Basis, and Progress from Left to Right. 
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PLATE No. X—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlated for Days and Years in the Amount of a Tenth (0.10.) 


of an Inch or More of Rainfall, at the Hours of 2 P. M.to9 P.M. for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at the 
U. S. Weather Bureau Station, New York City. 


Observations Made by Automatic con epogy y 
Bureau Standard Instruments Located on the 


the Day and Year of Measured and Recorded Precipitation. 


hour period. Amounts of rainfall of 
less than a tenth of an inch may in- 
terfere with the conduct of both busi- 
ness and pleasure. In the case of 
popular games a sudden dash of rain, 
accompanied with gusts of wind, will 
stampede a crowd and clear the 
bleachers at least, together with many 
in the covered stands, depending 
somewhat upon the temperament of 
the people and the progress of the 
game. If the rain starts slowly and 
easily the crowd will stand by and 
keep their seats, even should the fall 
exceed a tenth of an inch. A meas- 
ured amount of rainfall as small as 
the two-hundreds of an inch (0.02) 
might postpone or stop, with aban- 
donment, a baseball game, or a boxing 
contest. It is difficult to ascertain at 
the place of the game a correct meas- 
urement of the precipitation that falls 
there. It would mean the establish- 
ment, temporarily, of a rainfall sta- 
tion at the field or stadium, the proper 
guarding of it and a certified record 
of whatever is registered. This as- 
sumes the presence of a competent 
observer and the employment of a 
standard gage. If the record de- 
pends upon a near-by station of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, then, owing 
to local peculiarities, rain may fall at 


Raingage and Checked with a Direct-Measurement Non-Recording Raingage. 
oof of Station Building, 394 Feet Above Sea-Level. 
The Curve-Graph Lines Are Formed on a 


the place of meeting while none is 
recorded at the Weather Bureau Sta- 
tion, and vice versa. To avoid these 
difficulties it is best to have an in- 
surance representative present, in the 
event of impending loss, and thus pro- 
vide for adjustment, with both sides 
represented, and free from vexatious 
delays and irritating differences of 
opinion and record. All of these re- 
quirements can be met by the system 
of Climatological Survey, and thus 
avoid the unsatisfactory use of instru- 
ments and special observers, or the 
resort to the court for a settlement. 
It may not be amiss to refresh the 
mind of the reader with the fact that, 
in a discussion of the graphical illus- 
trations, employed in this article, we 
are considering only the precipitation 
for the month of May. The mits 
of the article will not permit the pre- 
sentation of more than one month at 
a time. The remaining months of 
the local-storm period, May to Sep- 
tember inclusive, will be considered in 
succeeding articles. It is further im- 
portant to realize that we are not dis- 
cussing daily rainfall for the whole 
24-hour period, but only for the re- 
stricted period of seven’ (7) hours 
(2 P.M., tog P. M.,) out of the twen- 
ty-four. These hours are selected and 


Both U. S. Weather 
The Circular Dots (@) in Rainfall Curve Mark 
Uniform Basis, and Progress from Left to Right. 


also the limiting amount of a tenth 
of an inch, in the interest of both the 
underwriter and the insured. 


Ooo 


NSIDERING the whole weekly 

group of daily rainfall curves, 
we find the simplest structure to exist 
on Sunday and the most complex on 
Thursday. Sunday has the least 
amplitude, with 10 days, and Thurs- 
day has the greatest, with a range of 
29 days. Comparing the days of the 
week, on the basis of the Rainfall 
Spread, they occur in the following 
order, from lowest value to highest 
value; Sunday, Tuesday, Friday, 
Monday, Saturday, Wedhesday and 
Thursday. Compared on the basis 
of the number of days without rain, 
from highest to lowest, in the follow- 
ing order: Sunday, Tuesday, Mon- 
day, Friday, Wednesday, Saturday 
and Thursday. As to years of fre- 
quercy of rainfall occurrence by days, 
the order, from lowest to highest, oc- 
curs as follows: Sunday, Tuesday, 
Monday, Thursday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. Thus we find that 
Sunday, during a pericd of twenty 
years, in the month of May, is decid- 
edly a day of minimum rainfall oc- 
currence, for the seven hours, 2 P. 
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M., to 9 P. M., the critical period of 
the afternoon, and of the day. Com- 
paring the years during that period, 
on the basis of rainfall frequency, 
we find their order of occurrence, 
from lowest to highest, as follows: 
1905, 1909, IQII, 1916, 1921, 1923, 
IQIO, 1914, 1915, 1906, 1912, 1918, 
1922, 1908, I913, 1917, 1920, 1907, 
1919, and 1924. 

Rainfall of a tenth of an inch or 
more, repeated on the same day, dur- 
ing the month of May, disclosed the 
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interesting fact that the repetition did 
not commence until the roth of the 
month and thereafter occurred on the 
21st, 23rd, 24th, 27th, and 28th. On 
the 24th the repetition covered three 
occurrences, in the year 1919. The 
other years with two occurrences are, 
1907, 1912, 1908, 1918, 1920, 1922, 
and 1924. 

In the comparison of years as to 
rainfall occurrence, the year 1905 ap- 
pears in an exceptional position, illus- 
trated by the following tabulation: 


THE P. M. RAINFALL FOR MAY, 1905, AT NEW YORK CITY 





of Occurence 
Afternoon 


10:20 P. M. to 10:45 P. 
11:15 P. M. to Midnight 
11:19 P. M. to Midnight 
Noon to 3:50 P. 

. to . 
to 


Day 
May 11th 


May 12th 
May 13th 
May 14th 
May 15th 


. 
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SEXER EESEEEKEEE 
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May 16th 
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May 17th 
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May 18th 
May 23rd 
May 26th 
May 27th 


a 
Monwor- 
pH BH 
ACoone 

os 
nAowornN 
tat i 
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May 3ist 


a 


Amount 
Inches 


Days of No Rain 
Dates 


1 to 10 inclusive 


0.01 
Trace 
Trace 
0.02 
Trace 
Trace 
0.02 


None 
None 
None 


4 None 
Trace 
Trace 
Trace 
0.03 
Trace 
Trace 
0.01 
0.01 
Trace 
Trace 
Trace 
Trace 

_ Trace 


None 


None 


19, 20 

21, 22, 24, 25 
None 

28, 29, 30 








None 





PLATE No. 


XI—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 





NOTE: The above data present 
a remarkable period of light rains, 
carrying through an entire month. All 
passing cyclonic LOWS, during May, 
1905, skirted New York City with a 
diminishing intensity that prevented 
rapid condensation of atmospheric 
water vapor. In most cases the cen- 
ters of the cyclonic LOWS passed 
eastward too far north of the latitude 
of the city for the usual fall of rain. 

The only year in a period of twenty 
years, for the month of May, during 
the critical local-storm hours of 2 
P. M., to 9 P. M., that did not reg- 
ister one tenth of an inch or more of 
precipitation. The maximum daily 
rainfall for the month was only 0.20 
inch for the entire day on May 18th. 

The total fall for the month of May 
was only 1.12 inches, which was 2.06 
inches below the normal for that 


month. 
QSaew 


HE insurance lessons to be de- 

rived from the intensive analysis 
pursued in the production of this 
article may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. A long record of accurately 
measured rainfall, either automatical- 
ly continuous, or uniformly observed 
at specified hours, is absolutely es- 
sential, on which to base trustworthy 
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PLATE No. XII—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlated for Days and Years in the Amount of a Tenth 
(0.10) of an Inch or More of Rainfall, at the Hours o 2 P. M. 
to 9 P. M. for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, In- 
clusive) at the U. S. Weather Bureau Station, New York City. 


Observations Made by Automatic Self-Recording Raingage and Checked 

with a Direct-Measurement Non-Recording ranges Both U. S. Weather 

Bureau Standard Instruments Located on the Roof of Station Building, 

394 Feet Above Sea-Level: The Circular Dots (@) in Rainfall Curve 

Mark the Day and Year of Measured and Recorded Precipitation. The 

Curve-Graph Lines Are Formed on a Uniform Basis, and Progress from 
Left to Right. 


Correlation by Amounts, Days and Years for a Tenth (0.10) 

of an inch or more of Rainfall, Between the Hours of 2 P. M. 

to 9 P. M. for Ten Years (1913 to 1922, Inclusive) at the 
U. S. Weather Bureau Station, New York City. 


Observations Made by Automatic Self-Recording Raingage and Checked 

with a Direct-Measurement Non-Recording Raingage. Both U. S. Weather 

Bureau Standard Instruments Located on the Roof of Station Building, 

394 Feet Above Sea-Level. The Small Crosses (X) in Rainfall Curve 

Mark the Number of Days of Rain Caereanane to the Year in Which 

Recorded. The Curve-Craph Lines Are Formed on a Uniform Basis, 
and Progress from Left to Right. 





PLATE No. XIII — Correla- 
tion of Daily Rainfall Curves 
in May for the Weekly Period, 
Sunday to Saturday, Inclusive. 
Rainfall of a Tenth of an Inch 
or More for the Hours 2 P. M. 
to 9 P. M. During Twenty 
Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive ) 
at the U. S. Weather Bureau 
Station of New York City. 


Explanation of Terms and Symbols: 
Numbers Enclosed in Brackets () 
Shows One Repeat or Two Occur- 
rences. Numbers Enclosed. in Square 
() Shows Two Repeats or Three Oc- 
currences. **=The Year 1905 Had 
No Record of Rainfall in May from 
2 P.M. to 9 P. M. of a Tenth of an 
Inch or More. All Other Years Are 
Represented. Further Explanation of 
This Anomaly Given in Text. 


conclusions as tt THE RAINFALL 
HAZARD. 


2. A rainfall normal of reliability 
should be determined from a continu- 
ous record of 100 years or more for 
any locality. 


3. Rainfall normals should be 
computed for hourly, daily, weekly, 
monthly and yearly periods. 


4. The daily rainfall for any place 
should be analyzed hourly and 
separately for A. M. and P. M. oc- 
currences, and with special reference 
to the critical local-storm hours of 2 


P.M. and g P. M. 


= 


5. It is possible that the intensive 
study of the hourly and daily rainfall 
of certain days of the week at any 
place may develop important and 
permanent charactertistics, bearing 
upon the rating of the Rain Insurance 
hazard with respect to those days, ap- 
plicable to a specific locality. 


6. The intensity, severity and fre- 
quency of the rainfall of any place 
should be carefully checked as to re- 
liability, and be analyzed with refer- 
ence to Rainfall Spread and related 
Rainfall Types. 


7. In the event of the necessity 
arising for the study of the rainfall 
of any locality, not covered by the 
regular and cooperative stations of 
observation, controlled and supervised 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau, it will 
be necessary to extend the records 
of the nearest surrounding stations of 
the Weather Bureau, through com- 
parison, interpolation and cartograph- 
ical representation, to obtain inter- 
mediate values for the isolated station 
or locality. 


8. In the discussion of the rainfall 
problem of any locality a careful dis- 
tinction must be observed between the 
domain of weather underwriting and 
that of weather forecasting. 


9g. The value and applicability of 
the method of the Climatological Sur- 
vey should be clearly understood, in a 
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AMPLITUDE OF 
DAILY 


RAINFALL 


to 


4th to 3lst 


consideration of the subject of 
RAINFALL HAZARD, as also that 
of any other meteorological hazard. 


10. Weather hazards are primarily 
local in character, and cartographical 
representation, when applied to their 
occurrence and distribution, should 
recognize this fact, and maps con- 
structed accordingly, for smaller 
areas than a State. 


11. In the writing of weather 
hazards no insurance company covers 
these risks for an entire State, or a 
group of States. On the contrary, 
the coverage is necessarily limited to 
County and Township areas. 


12. The occurrence and distribu- 
tion of violent local storms should be 
mapped for County and Township 
areas, and the hazards analyzed and 
rated accordingly. 


13. State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Insurance should 
require from all companies engaged in 
weather underwriting, in their States, 
statistical information, reported by 
Counties at least, and by Townships 
if practicable, classified by crops, win- 
dow glass, agricultural implements, 
farm animals, buildings, fruit and 
fruit trees, means of transportation, 
etc. All losses should be expressed in 
money values and classified accord- 
ing to the nature of the storm or 
weather phenomena causing the same ; 
as the Tornado, Hailstorm, Hur- 
ricane, Sleet, Flood, Rain, Frost, 
Lightning, etc. The statistics should 
include a classification of all weather 
risks not attended by loss, showing 
value of property insured. 

14. The absence of _ essential 
weather statistics from the Annual 
Reports issued by State Insurance 
Departments, indicates a serious neg- 
lect and lack of understanding of the 
necessity for providing for this in- 
formation. Proper legislation should 
remove this defect by clearly enacting 
what should, in the least degree, be 
incorporated in the annual:reports of 
the Insurance Department, relating 


to weather statistics, for public in- 
formation and the instruction of those 
citizens of the State who are inter- 
ested in protecting their property 
against the weather hazard. 


15. The writing and rating of 
weather hazards are not adequately 
understood and appreciated by insur- 
ance agencies and State Insurance 
Departments. The work is in its in- 
fancy and is conducted by fire insur- 
ance companies whose officials have 
developed this line of risks as a “side 
business” to help along, as far as 
practicable, the regular line of hazards 
to which they give their best and most 
thoroughly organized efforts. More- 
over, they must meet the competition 
in all lines pursued by other insurance 
companies. It is sometimes therefore 
more a question of competition than 
of well developed system and profit. 


16. Weather insurance is a dis- 
tinct line of hazards with no relation 
whatever to the principles of fire in- 
surance, except perhaps in a very gen- 
eral way. The best development of 
the work requires specialized train- 
ing that recognizes the scientific treat- 
ment of these risks, in accordance 
with the principles of the sciences of 
meteorology and climatology. 


17. The monthly curves of Plate 
No. XII show the reduction and 
smoothing out of rainfall extremes, 
in the progress of weather changes 
from May to September inclusive. 
There is reasonable basis for the con- 
sideration of a modification of rates 
in August, which exhibits the flattest 
curve and the nearest approach to a 
horizontal plane. September follows 
suit with the exception of abnormal 
departures in 1916 and 1917. Daily, 
weekly and monthly curves will ex- 
pose variations in observations and 
in departures from the normal, the 
magnification increasing from month- 
ly to daily curves. The careful study 
of past weather records will prepare 
the way for future responsibility and 
success. 
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Fire Insurance in 
Theory and 
Practice 
(Continued from page 6) 


tors in the sixteenth century, all of 
them master-carpenters engaged in 
the building trade. Through the 
courtesy of the Trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum I am able to attach to 
this article a facsimile of the pros- 
pectus of the Company printed in 
London in 1731 after it had been 
carrying on business for thirty-five 
years. It will be seen that by 1731 
the reserves of the Company had ac- 
cumulated to £51,874, quite handsome 
figures for those days. These simple 
craftsmen, acting in the common in- 
terest, could see as well as the finan- 
ciers of Wall Street and Lombard 
Street of a later day, that these’ ac- 
cumulations were not only attractive 
for window dressing, for creating 
confidence in the Society, but that out 
cf them flowed a stream of revenue, 
in every year more than double the 
working expenses and in some years 
more than the losses and the expenses. 
It was on this prospectus, drawn 
up by a group of carpenters, with the 
terrors of fire vivid in their minds, 
banded together for London’s protec- 
tion, that American insurance has 
been built up. In essence the plan 
was simplicity itself. Truthfully 
evolved it became a bulwark, a shield 
for the protection of mankind 
against their common dangers. The 
American offspring of the English 
Company stands first in the world to- 
day, first in security, first in economy, 
first in value to its members, but, 
above all, first in sterling loyaliy to 
the principles on which it was 
founded. The Contributionship is in 
existence to-day because its Man- 
agers and Directors for a period of 
one hundred and seventy-five years 
have stood foursquare to all the 
winds that blow, incorruptible, never 
faltering in their faith and courage. 
It is the outstanding feature in the 
history of Fire Insurance. Seventy- 
five years ago, in a modest celebration 
of the Company’s hundredth birth- 
day, its Chairman, the Hon. Horace 
Binney, said that the Company “had 
started with nothing but a good 
thought, a seed when it was sown no 
bigger than a grain of mustard seed, 
less than all the seeds that be in the 
earth, and at this day how many 
lodge in security under the shadow of 
the tree that has sprung from it.” 
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T THAT time it carried insur- 
ances on household property in 
Philadelphia of the total value of 
eight million dollars with seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars “of effective 
well-secured funds to indemnify loss 
that may happen by fire.” This Com- 
pany does not stand alone. There are 
scores of others started in the same 
way “with nothing but a _ good 
thought,” growing yearly in service 
and power. Professor Hadley, at one 
time I believe President of Harvard, 
in one of his books pays an eloquent 
tribute to the work of Edward Atkin- 
son two or three generations ago in 
connection with the Factory Mutuals. 
The considerable saving in the cost 
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$15 are being offered for essays 
on “What Is Fire Insurance ?” 
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of insurance was a gain, he said, in 
public as well as in private wealth. 
“Never was there a more signal ex- 
ample of the good possibilities of co- 
operation. The Stock Companies had 
been content to adjust risks, but the 
Mutuals had succeeded not only in 
adjusting them at far less cost, but in 
reducing them to a figure that at one 
time was regarded as impossible. 
They had succeeded to an astonishing 
degree.” Mr. Valgren somewhere 
makes a similar point. “The preven- 
tion,” he writes, “by an insurance 
company of a thousand-dollar loss to 
itself means as a rule a saving to the 
owner of about 350 dollars and a sav- 
ing to the nation of the two amounts, 
1,350 dollars.” Some years ago I 
personally canvassed our leading 
Stock Insurance Companies for a 
contribution to the funds of the Lon- 
don & General Porters’ Benevolent 
Association, in which I was inter- 
ested, whose members acted as a vol- 
untary fire brigade for the large 
London stores. I pointed this out to 
the General Managers, but in every 
instance they informed me that they 


were Fire Insurance Companies, not 
Fire Prevention Companies, and I am 
sorry to say I failed to draw a shil- 
ling from any one of them. 

The assumption of Professor Rie- 
gel and Professor Loman is interest- 
ing,—that the Stock Companies are 
supposed to make a profit merely as 
a reward for directing and managing 
@ co-operative scheme. I have pre- 
viously shown that the amount of 
cash paid by stockholders in this 
country is often very small. The 
present stock of the Norwich Union 
Fire stands at 2,750,000 dollars. The 
actual amount paid by stockholders is 
165,000 dollars. In other words, 88% 
of the Company’s stock has been ex- 
tracted from the policyholders for the 
special benefit of the stockholders. 
The Sun Fire has a paid-up capital 
of 2,400,000 dollars. Of that sum 
1,800,000 dollars represents a gift 
from the reserves. Fifty per cent of 
the capital of the London & Lanca- 
shire, the North British & Mercan- 
tile, the Royal and other Companies 
has been created in the same way. I 
note that in America the Fidelity- 
Phenix has just doubled its stock by 
an appropriation from its reserves, 
following the example of the Conti- 
nental, the Home of New York and, 
I have no doubt, many others. 


Qo 


HY should one stock company 

after another wish to deplete its 
reserves in order to augment its stock- 
holding except to fool the public. 
Public decency might be shocked if 
the Norwich Union declared a divi- 
dend of 700%, so they managed to 


make it appear 40%. It might dis- 
turb the public conscience if the Sun 
Fire declared a dividend of 200% 
year after year, so it is arranged to 
make it 50%. Doubling the number 
of shares, as the Fidelity-Phenix has 
done, doubles the number of counters 
for Stock Exchange speculation, 
which in all probability will increase 
the number of investors in the Com- 
pany’s stock who will be interested 
in perpetuating the present wasteful 
system. When will the American 
and British public see through these 
cunning devices to exploit them in the 
honorable name of insurance? I have 
actually heard an Inspector of Agents 
recommending his Company on the 
ground that the stockholders’ capital 
afforded additional security for the 
insured, entirely ignorant, poor man, 
of the fact that 90% of it had been 
created by appropriations from the 
reserves provided by the policyhold- 
ers. 


Not so long ago the distinguished 
General Manager of one of our large 





Stock Companies in his presidential 
address to the leading Insurance So- 
ciety in England grieved at great 
length over the small return on cap- 
ital derived from Insurance, quoting, 
by way of endorsement, some re- 
marks by another General Manager 
who is reputed to be making 250,000 
dollars a year out of the business. I 
wrote to him to cheer him up, point- 
ing out that his own company was 
paying 70%, which was not a poor 
return when many of our industries 
were languishing. He replied that 
my statement was perfectly true so 
far as the ordinary capital was con- 
cerned, but when the preference cap- 
ital was also taken into account 
the rate worked out very much 
lower. This point was unusual, 
though in a sense legitimate. Imagine 
my astonishment and disgust when I 
discovered after a little investigation 
into their old accounts that the whole 
of the preference capital had been 
created by appropriations from the 
reserves. The ordinary capital sub- 
scribed by the stockholders was 
1,000,000 dollars. The preference 
capital taken from the reserves paid 
by the policyholders. was. 4,000,000 
dollars. On pointing this out to the 
distinguished President of the lead- 
ing Insurance Society in England, 
and also the fact that his address had 
been widely reported in the press, he 
replied that he was too busy to con- 
tinue the correspondence. 

I really do believe that Carlyle 
would have denounced the audience, 
every one of them insurance officials, 
more than the speaker,—“mute train- 
bearers, stalking horses, willing or 
unwilling dupes.” 


YO 


T MUST be pointed out that the 

American insuring public are as 
vitally interested in the proceedings 
of the British Stock Companies as are 
the British public. The annual fire 
premiums of the British Stock Com- 
panies amount to something like 300,- 
000,000 dollars. We are informed by 
The Statist, one of our most reputable 
financial journals, that 50% of these 
premiums is derived from North 
America, mainly the United States, 
25% from this country and 25% 
from other parts of the world. 

Then we are told that because so 
many Stock Companies have failed in 
the past the fortunate survivors 
should be allowed to charge the pub- 
lic rates high enough to reward on a 
handsome scale the capital invested. 
That argument will justify the unfair 
exploitation of the public in ever so 
many directions. It will whitewash 
usury. Another Stock Company has 
just failed here, the Consolidated, 
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aiso known on your side. Its affairs 
are now under investigation by the 
Courts. Enough is already known to 
say that its failure is due to greed and 
recklessness. The General Manager 
was making 50,000 dollars a year out 
of it. The Directors “borrowed” the 
life funds to pay marine losses, just 
as a gambler “borrows” from his em- 
ployer’s cash box to pay his turf 
losses, hoping to make an honest ad- 
justment later on. I could take other 
failures and show that in every case 
they were the result of greed, reck- 
lessness or incompetence. To say 
that the capital lost in this way should 
be credited to existing Stock Com- 
panies to justify their usurious divi- 
dends is a statement that ought not to 
be repeated. 


QoS 


HIS year marks another mile- 

stone in the progress of American 
Insurance, only one more quarter, to 
this very month, to complete the two 
centuries. When we compare the in- 
genuous and transparently honest ut- 
terances of men like Horace Binney 
three generations ago with the crafty 
contrivances practiced to-day in Stock 
Insurance we might well ask whether 
or not the world has been traveling 
backward or forward. When we 
think of the loftiness of purpose, the 
public-spirited conduct of the Lon- 
don carpenters, who, over two cen- 
turies ago, taught the world the 
theory and practice of Fire Insurance, 
and then turn our attention to the 
unctuous respectabilities who have 
been seen to weep into their soup 
plates because a return of 70% on 
insurance capital is regarded as posi- 
tively shabby, we may well be excused 
for moments of depression. But the 
world’s progress does not proceed in 
a straight line. It meanders in some 
inscrutable way. Long stretches of 
the road have been darkened by 
clouds of misrepresentation and sub- 
terfuge, but Franklin’s star has con- 
stantly appeared in the firmament to 
cheer and guide the befogged travel- 
ers. Despite all, the past twenty-five 
years have been characterized by a 
steady and well-directed advance on 
z wide front, grateful thanks to the 
men in control of the Mutual Com- 
panies, men of faith, of courage and 
of skill. The next quarter to com- 
plete the two centuries I believe will 
witness an advance so phenomenal as 
to be beyond the bounds of present- 
day expectations. Some of us will 
not be here to see it, but young men 
and young women equipped with a 
new courage, working the old immu- 
table principles with modern ma- 
chinery, are being constantly re- 
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cruited into the ranks. Who knows 
but that in the next decade or two a 
that digging may take place to un- 
known depths. 

Mutual Insurance by its very char- 
acter provides the best safeguards 
against personal accidents and the de- 
struction of property, whilst in the 
event of unavoidable accident it af- 
fords the cheapest and surest insur- 
ance against loss. Its co-operative 
nature, the mutual element operating 
honestly and solely in the interest of 
the insured, is not only a healthful 
force in Industry and Commerce, but 
it makes an influential contribution 
to the stability of the State, the value 
of which cannot enter into any ordi- 
nary balance sheet. 


owen 


Ohio on Auto Fleet 
Policy 


“Tf NFORMATION has come to the 

Department,” says a recent Ohio 
Bulletin, “to the effect that certain 
companies are writing automobile 
business as a fleet line, whereas the 
line consists in writing under one pol- 
icy different individuals in a common 
employment. To illustrate: a com- 
pany has written under one policy 
coverage on a number of bank em- 
ployes, notwithstanding each employe 
pays his pro rata share of the pre- 
mium. As a result, each such individ- 
ual gets his insurance cheaper than if 
he bought a separate policy. This 
practice, which is carried on in other 
lines as well as banking groups, is, in 
our opinion, a violation of the rehat- 


ing statute.” 
DOD 


Accounting 


Conference 


MEETING of office managers 
and accountants organized under 
the name of the Office Management 
and Accounting Conference of the 
National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies and the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies will be held in 
Chicago on April 25th, 26th and 27th, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
committee in charge of this meeting 
is composed of the following: Chair- 
man of Committee, Graham Rudd; 
Chairman of Conference, E. J. Had- 
field; E. J. Brookhart, Richard H. 
Wright, Carl N. Jacobs. 
QOS 
Raucous Dessert 
Wire—“I got the recipe for this pudding 
over the radio, today.” 


Hus (tasting it)—“Ugh! Doggone that 
static !”—Judge. 
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Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance—In- 
spection of Risks 


(Continued from page 7) 


of companies in comparison with 
established commercial rates. 


oon 


ITH reference to the inherent 

or physical hazards of farm 
property, farmers’ mutuals have as a 
class done little if any more toward 
improvement than have the commer- 
cial or joint stock companies. A lib- 
eral number of individual exceptions 
to the above statement are, however, 
to be found. Every here and there, 
a farmers’ mutual is found whose loss 
rate over a long period of years has 
ranged from one-half to a third of 
the average loss rate for all such mu- 
tuals in the state. An investigation 
of these individual cases almost in- 
variably brings out the fact that a 
more thorough inspection of risks is 
a prime factor in the low loss ratio 
experienced. In certain cases, a care- 
ful and thorough inspection at the 
time the application is taken seems to 
have been sufficient to effect results 
in a marked degree. The most strik- 
ing instances of low loss ratios have, 
however, been brought about by in- 
spections not only at the time the in- 
surance goes into effect but by peri- 
odic inspections during the term of 
the policy. One such case in Illinois 
is frequently cited as an outstanding 
example of the value of inspection 
and in this case the inspection has 
been annual. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
inspections to be of material value 
must involve a thorough and real ex- 
amination of the property from a fire 
hazard standpoint. Some time ago 
while visiting in a certain town, I was 
invited by a special agent of my 
acquaintance to go with him and n- 
spect certain farm risks recently writ- 
ten by one of his local agents. Being 
a mere guest and a spectator, I, of 
course, did not feel in position to 
argue with the agent as to how he 
should do his own work. He drove 
along the road until he came to what 
he believed was one of the risks to 
be inspected. He then stopped the 
car, took out his inspection blank 
which gave the location and descrip- 
tion of the risk and made reasonable 
effort to assure himself that this was 
the risk he was looking for. Then, 
without leaving his automobile or the 
highway, he proceeded to inspect the 
risk from where he sat and to note 
on his blank the findings. This dorie, 
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he drove on to find the next risk to 
be inspected. 

Even such long-range inspection 
may be better than none since it may 
reveal any case of gross over-insur- 
ance or the existence of insurance on 
property really uninsurable. But this 
is not the kind of inspection that has 
given individual farmers’ mutuals 
loss records for a long period of years 
of from 6 cents to 10 cents on the 
hundred dollars, nor is it the kind of 
inspection that has enabled the group 
of older factory-mutuals in the east 
to reduce their loss rate per hundred 
to less than ten per cent. of what it 
was some fifty years ago, when these 
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Mr. Valgren’s next 
article 


will deal with 
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companies first began their program 
of insurance based on loss prevention 
rather than loss distribution. 


WAS 


S ALREADY indicated, inspec- 
tion should first discover all 
serious fire dangers in the risk. To 
make the inspection effective, the dis- 
covery of these dangers should be 
followed by an insistence that reme- 
dies be applied at least insofar as such 
remedies are at the reasonable dis- 
posal of the insured. 

Most statistics on the subject of 
farm fire losses point to defective 
flues and fireplaces as one of the 
most prolific sources of loss. Other 
causes found either at or near the 
top of the list are sparks on weather- 
beaten shingle roofs, and lightning. 

Few insured will refuse to remove 
a bad flue hazard when its existence 
is pointed out to them. This hazard 
usually centers in that part of the flue 
in or immediately below the roof of 
the house: Here the accumulation of 
moisture from rain or snow tends to 





disintegrate the brick and eventually 
leads to an exposure of the roof to 
a soot-fire in the chimney or to sparks 
drawn from the central fireplace by 
a strong wind. The cost of remedy- 
ing such a defect is relatively nom- 
inal even where it is necessary to 
rebuild the chimney from a point 
slightly below its passage through the 
roof. 


The hazard of sparks on a weather- 
beaten shingle roof presents a some- 
what more difficult problem in the in- 
spection program,, for two reasons, 
In the first place, the danger of fire 
from this source is less apparent to 
one who has given no special study 
te fires and their causes. And sec- 
ondly, the replacing of the roof with 
new shingles involves a considerable 
item of expense which for many is 
often a determining factor. Us- 
ually, however, the owner can be 
convinced of the importance of the 
improvement and will replace the 
warped and dilapidated shingles rath- 
er than to have the hazard continued 
once he is made aware of it. 


In the case of the lightning hazard, 
the duty of the inspector is that of 
seeing that suitable rods are provided 
where they do not already exist, and 
that they are in good order where 
they do exist. Here again the ques- 
tion of material expense enters into 
the problem where a new and com- 
plete set of rodding is needed. 


Ooo 


EFERRING once more to the 

question of classification, it may 
be pointed out that the inspector’s 
task in bringing about desired results 
will be materially lightened if he is 
in position to show that the cost of a 
new roof or of rodding against 
lightning will, over a series of years, 
be saved to the owner, at least in part, 
through the lower insurance rates 
that will apply to his property. The 
added safety to himself and his family 
will of course also be stressed as well 
as the fact that in case of a fire, he 
himself is the heaviest loser, since the 
insurance covers only about three- 
fourths of the value of the property. 
In fact, as compared with other mem- 
bers of the company he himself is 
several hundred times as much in- 
terested from a purely financial stand- 
point in keeping his property safe, as 
is any one of them. To each of his 
fellow members, the loss of a thou- 
sand dollar building belonging to him 
means on the average less than a dol- 
lar, but to him, the owner, it means 
three or four hundred dollars of 
direct loss without allowance for any 

(Continued on page 30) 


Auto Fire and 


Theft Loss Ad- 
justment 


(Continued from page 13) 
by the company and consequently if 
the amount of the loss had been 
agreed upon and this amount turned 
over to the assured with the under- 
standing that he would have repairs 
made wherever he desired, his dis- 
satisfaction would not be directed 
against the insurance company as any 
fault in the repairs would be due to 
the mechanic selected by the assured. 

Of the two methods of procedure 
the latter is the one that should be 
followed wherever possible. 

The modern automobile has been 
developed to a point wherein fire 
from defects in mechanism is an al- 
most negligible hazard. Usually when 
fire results from some defect in a car 
it is directly traceable to carelessness 
on the part of the car owner. 

DOD 


HE chief cause of fire losses are 

garage fires and fraudulent 
claims. In this connection the Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois just handed 
down a well considered opinion of 
unusual importance. The Illinois 
Court held that if a car was delivered 
to a garage for safe keeping it would 
be liable for the loss of the car by 
fire or theft unless the garage could 
establish the absence of negligence on 
its part. You will note that this. de- 
cision completely reverses the former 
rule. Heretofore it was up to the 
owner of the car and the insurance 
company who brought a subrogation 
claim to take the burden of proving 
that the car was damaged because of 
negligence on the part of garage em- 
ployees. It is almost impossible for 
an insurance company to prove just 
what took place on a particular oc- 
casion in a garage, and it is a sensible 
tule of law which says that the 
garage is liable for the destruction of 
any stored car unless it can definitely 
prove the absence of negligence on its 
own part. 

Fire losses due to fraud will be 
with us always. To successfully com- 
bat such losses the adjuster should 
have at least some mechanical knowl- 
edge plus an honest desire to get at 
the bottom of things. 

The problems presented in the han- 
dling of a fire loss are similar in most 
respects to those presented in the han- 
dling of a theft loss and we cannot 
go too far afield in this subject as it 
presents many peculiar and difficult 
problems that would consume entirely 
too much time if they were to be dis- 
cussed. 
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Various remedies have been sug- 
gested to assist adjusters and to sim- 
plify the task of supplying the policy- 
holder in the case of a total fire or 
theft loss without making an over- 
payment. 

If both parties to the controversy 
would agree as to the exact method 
of securing the market value of the 
car on the date of a loss, the ad- 
juster’s problem would be solved, but 
having agreed that the loss shall be 
adjusted on the basis of the fair mar- 
ket value, the assured proceeds to 
over estimate the market value and is 
assisted in most cases by the fact that 
the amount of insurance listed in his 
policy is in excess of the amount of 
settlement offered by the adjuster. 

This has brought forth a demand 
for a no-amount policy leaving the 
amount of fire and theft insurance 
blank. While this type of insurance 
has been discussed for some time it 
has made little progress, and a great 
many adjusters experienced in this 
line of work have estimated that a 
no-amount policy would increase the 
cost of adjustments at least 25% be- 
cause of the difficulty in cutting down 
excessive demands. 

O° 


Various other policy forms have 
been suggested and in some parts of 
the country the policies are written 
requiring the assured to stand a cer- 
tain percentage of every theft loss. 
Others provide that theft losses under 
a specified amount must be taken care 
of by the assured on a policy similar 
to our deductible collision policy, ex- 
cept that when the loss exceeds the 
total amount, the company is to take 
care of the entire claim. 

Considering all the various forms 
submitted to date, the present fixed 
amount policy will at least prevent 
the unscrupulous from obtaining an 
amount of insurance in excess of the 
cost of the car or the average market 
value of the machine at the time the 
insurance was placed, although it is 
admitted that it has its disadvantages. 

oOo 


N CLOSING I believe that the real 

importance of this broad subject 
is understood by the public at large 
as well as by the insurance fraternity. 
With the recent increase in theft rates 
in the larger cities due to an increase 
in the number of cars stolen the 
newspapers carried page after page 
devoted to automobile thefts and in 
most cities the failure to prosecute 
automobile thieves was listed as the 
proximate cause of the thefts. 

The real reason, however, for the 
great increase in the thefts of cars is 
one that affects the general public 
to a greater extent than the failure 
of our officials to prosecute the per- 
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petrators of the crime, and that is the 
failure of the average automobile 
owner to properly lock his car. The 
increase in rates will undoubtedly as- 
sist in educating the public at large 
to use due care in locking their cars 
but it will require the cooperation of 
the insurance companies in educating 
the public along this line. 

As far as the companies proper 
are concerned, I would urge an im- 
mediate investigation of a loss of this 
type and I believe that experience has 
taught some of us that promptness in 
investigating is all important. 

An adjuster is never through in- 
vestigating or endeavoring to locate 
a car which has been stolen, and not 
only must he make the necessary pre- 
liminary investigation, but he must 
be constantly alert and thoroughly 
honest. In no other department of 
the claim business is there a larger 
field for fraudulent reports and fake 
payments than there is in the handling 
of fire and theft losses. The adjuster 
must cultivate the police detail as- 
signed to automobile losses and the 
company must assist in this cultiva- 
tion by paying proper rewards for the 
recovery of cars. It takes a great 
deal of patience and skill for an ad- 
juster to investigate all of the cir- 
cumstances in connection with a theft 
loss. For this reason I wish to em- 
phasize that there should be a close 
supervision of those adjusters who 
are handling theft losses. Even the 
most ambitious claim man will do 
better work if he knows that just 
what he does and omits to do in con- 
nection with a claim is going to be 
subject to close scrutiny. A Claim 
man has real incentive to turn out a 
satisfactory piece of work if he feels 
that his thoroughness and resource- 
fulness are being noticed. 

To briefly sum up I would recall 
the changed status of the Claim De- 
partment; the fact that slovenly in- 
vestigation in this field of coverage 
may mean the difference between 
profit and loss in an important part 
of the company’s income. I would 
emphasize the increased moral hazard 
and the need to keep in constant touch 
with the Underwriting Department 
that it may profit by knowing better 
its task of choosing selected risks. 

sS> 


OST stolen cars are recovered, 

and if your department is not 
getting 85% of them back, you had 
better check up and see if you are 
using all of the means available to 
companies for recovering stolen cars. 
If possible, meet with your men once 
a month and see to it that they are 
familiar with the leading decisions of 
our courts on the question raised by 
fire and theft insurance. Make clear 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance In- 
spection of Risks 


(Continued from page 28) 
indirect loss in use and occupancy. 
The insured is also likely to be im- 
pressed with the argument that the 
risks of all other members either have 
been or will be similarly checked up, 
and that the results of improvements 
where such are needed is sure to be 
reflected in the future average costs 
of insurance to be distributed among 
himself and his fellow-members. 

So far we have considered inspec- 
tion only in relation to three causes 
of farm fires. But if these three 
could be removed the farm fire loss 
would be reduced to less than one 
half of its present volume. No in- 
spection, however thorough, will elim- 
inate all fires from these primary 
causes. Real inspection, however, 
should and will reduce the fire loss 
also from a variety of other causes 
such as badly installed and improper- 
ly used lighting equipment, careless 
disposition of ashes, rubbish accumu- 
lation in attics or in other parts of 
the premises, the use of the parlor 
match where the safety match only 
should be used, storage of matches 
within reach of small children, smok- 
ing in and about barns and other 
buildings where straw and litter is 
necessarily found, improper handling 
or use of kerosene and gasoline, and 
other conditions and practices that 
breed fires or add to the probability 
of their serious spread. Finally such 
inspection should serve as an effective 
safeguard against overinsurance with 
its dangerous tendency toward a bad 
moral hazard. 

OS 

OME time ago, I made a calcu- 

lation based on fire statistics 
found in a special report of the Fire 
Marshal for the state of Kansas, 
which covered a period of four years. 
] shall not burden this article with 
the figures in question but shall mere- 
ly indicate the conclusion to which 
the figures pointed. If we take the 
annual Kansas fire loss from defec- 
tive flues and fireplaces only, for this 
four-year period, and assume that 
these losses can be fully eliminated 
by special annual inspection; if we 
assume further that the Kansas popu- 
lation lives in families of five with 
each family in its own separate coun- 
try home, and that enough inspectors 
are employed to do this work by cov- 
ering about ten risks a day, each of 
these inspectors will earn in property 
saved, the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars per year. With many of these 
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families in actual fact living in groups 
varying from a few families to fifty 
or more to a building, the number of 
inspections required would be less 
than under the conditions assumed, 
and the saving of each inspector will 
be correspondingly larger. While no 
inspector will in practice succeed in 
remedying all defects in flues and fire- 
places inspected, he could and should 
bring about the elimination of other 
fire hazards above mentioned, at least 
to such an extent as will make up for 
his failure fully to live up to the re- 
quirements of removing all danger 
from defective flues and fireplaces. 
In other words, reasoning based 
on statistical facts indicates that in- 
spection ought to pay, but better still 
experience has proved that it does 
pay. To quote the secretary of one 
of the largest farmers’ mutuals in the 
United States in speaking of their 
special inspection program: “We 
have practically cut off all our losses 
from defective chimneys and stove- 
pipes and we have found a great deal 
of rodding which was defective and 
rods out of repair, etc., which we 
have required to be corrected,” and 
another secretary serving a more lo- 
calized company and yet with a vol- 
ume of risk fully ten times the aver- 
age for farmers’ mutuals: “The loss 
of this company from defective flues 
has been practically eliminated.” In 
both of these cases the actual loss 
records of the company more than 


bear out the quoted statement. 
QOD 


HE local farmers’ mutual operat- 

ing in a single county or at most 
in a few adjoining counties occupies 
a peculiarly strategic position in ref- 
erence to an inspection program. Un- 
like the interstate company or even 
the state-wide company, its risks are 
so located that they can be reached 
with a minimum of cost by a special 
inspector. Frequently an inspector 
serving such a company can route 
his inspections with little more waste 
of mileage than the township assess- 
or, since nearly every farm risk he 
approaches within the prescribed ter- 
ritory is on the books of the com- 
pany he serves. The feeling of 
solidarity is also more easily main- 
tained in such a localized organiza- 
tion and recommendations for im- 
provement of risks are more readily 
accepted. 

The question of special inspection 
like that of classification of risks is 
gaining in adherents and advocates 
among all classes of insurance men 
and particularly in the last few years 
among those interested in farm risks. 
The relatively low prices of farm 
products have depressed values of 
farm property and discouraged or 


prevented proper upkeep of farm 
buildings. In many cases farm prop- 
erty has become overinsured through 
failure to adjust the amount of in- 
surance to the changed agricultural 
condition since the day of the world 
war and the short-lived boom period 
that followed its close. 

The need for meeting the fire-loss 
problem by the sound and scientific 
plan of dealing with causes of fires, 
rather than supinely distributing the 
burden therefrom, was never greater 
insofar as agricultural risks are con- 
cerned. The companies that appre- 
ciate this fact and act upon it will 
inherit the business and will merit 


their reward. 
DSS 


Uniform Code 


(Continued from page 16) 
ter traffic point from north, east 
and west, out of 4,500 accidents in 
the year 1925, only 228 involved 
cars from outside of Connecticut, 
and more than 3,000 came from the 
city itself. 

“One finds a similar situation 
in Hartford, Danbury, Waterbury 
and other through traffic points.” 

Nonetheless the uniform act 
ought to prove valuable in ironing 
out differences between traffic reg- 
ulation rules in various states. 
Many authorities on the subject 
do not agree with the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Macauley and hold 
that uniform rules of the road are 
a primary requisite to safety on 
the streets. 


Auto Hie dnd Theft 
Adjustment 


(Continued from page 29) 

to them that often the most im- 
portant contact with an influential 
assured is in connection with a 
fire and theft loss. Point out 
more than a fair and correct ad- 
justment is required; the assured 
also must be sold on the idea that 
his company has lived up to both 
the letter and spirit of its contract. 
The major fault of weak claim 
men is what I might term the 
purely mechanical way in which we 
do our work. As a matter of fact 
each accident report has a really 
different and individual story of 
its own to tell, and we should 
thoroughly look for the peculiar 
points of each claim, and not ad- 
just or investigate losses as if we 
were running a supply of uniform 
material through a sawmill. 

Perhaps if we attend more close- 
ly to these things the Claim De- 
partment will justify the position 
of importance which it now holds. 
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Chesterfieldian Papa 


The man and the girl were saying good- 
night on the doorstep when a window 
above them was pushed suddenly open and 
a weary voice said, “My dear sir, I have 
no objection to your coming here and sit- 
ting up half the night with my daughter, 
nor even your standing on the doorstep 
for two hours saying good-night, but out 
of consideration for the rest of the house- 
hold who wish to go to sleep, will you 
kindly take your elbow off the bell-push?” 
—Pennsylvania Farmer. 


Squared Up All ’Round 


Jones—“Sorry, old man, that my hen got 
loose and scratched up your garden.” 

SmitH—“That’s all right; my dog ate 
your hen.” 

Jones—“Fine! I just ran over your dog 
and killed him.”—St. Paul Farmer. 


Weasel Words 


Just before the court sentence Cockrell 
was asked if he had anything to say. In 
a calm voice and without the least sign of 
emotion he said nothing —Missouri paper. 


Tender Flower 


“Well, Algy, I hear you have taken up 
walking as the doctor ordered. How does 
it go?” 

“Seems a bit awkward at first without a 
windshield.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Barbered Wealth 


“Her rich uncle cut her off with prac- 
tically nothing.” 
“Ah, a sort of bobbed heiress.”—Hard- 


ware Age. 
His Alibi 


Lapy—“A strong man like you ought 
not to beg. Why don’t you look round for 
a job?” 

Hoso—‘“I can’t look round, lady; I gotta 
stiff neck.’—Boston Transcript. 


Pedigree Hootch 


“Ts this good alcohol?” 

“It oughta be! I got 
it out of a Packard Ra- 
diator.’—Carnegie Pup- 
pet. 


Fellow Flayers 

Son—“What:is a taxi- 
dermist ?” 

FatHER — “He 
animals.” 

Son—“Well, what is a 
taxi-driver ?” 

FATHER—“He skins hu- 
mans.”—Cornell Widow. 
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True Hospitality 


A spinster encountered 
some boys in the old 


“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


law to bathe without suits on, little boys?” 

“Yes’m,” announced freckled Johnny, 
“but Jimmy’s father is a policeman, so you 
can come on in.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


A Serious Misunderstanding 


It is always a source of deep regret when 
a reputation for hospitality is ruined and 
an abiding friendship broken because of 
some misunderstanding that could easily 
be cleared up if opportunity were given. 

In a certain suburb there is a cottage the 
door of which must be raised a little to be 
opened, and for this purpose a hatchet is 
generally used. One night a knock came 
at the door and a youngster was sent to 
see who was there. 

“Who is it?” inquired the boy. 

“It’s me,” said a voice outside. 

The youngster recognizing the voice, 
shouted back: “It’s Mrs. Murphy; get the 
hatchet.” 

Mrs. Murphy didn’t wait. 


“Just as Good” 


The grocer had just put a new boy to 
work, and among the other instructions 
was this: 

“If you don’t happen to have what a cus- 
tomer wants, suggest something else as 
nezrly like it as possible.” 

Soon a woman came into the store and 
asked the boy, “Have you any fresh green 
stuff today?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy, “but 
we have some nice bluing.”—Forbes Mag- 
azine. 

Storage Problem 


Oxtp GENTLEMAN (seeing the small col- 
ored boy having some trouble in getting 
away with the large melon he was trying 
to eat)—“Too much melon, isn’t it, 
Rastus ?” 

SMALL CoLorED Boy—“No, suh, boss, 
not enough niggah.’—The Open Road. 





Swimming hole, minus 


everything but nature’s 
garb, and was horrified. 
“Isn’t it against the 
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NO 


“If that sign means anything, Doc, get busy on this dog.” 
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Bits of Wit 
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Hitting on All Six 


Motto for motorists: Pedestrians should 
be seen and not hurt—Life. 

Another: Say it with brakes and save 
on the flowers.—Judge. 

Don’t kid about safety. You may be the 
goat.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Time saved at a crossing may be lost in 
the emergency ward.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

o domestic science course is necessary 
to enable a girl to make a traffic jam.— 
Florence Herald. 

One pedestrian is killed in the United 
States every eight hours, a statistician says. 
That pedestrian must be getting awfully 
tired of it—El Paso Times. 

—AIll the above assembled by the Boston 
Transcript. 


Quick Thinking 


Standing before his people one Sunday 
morning a colored preacher said to them: 
“Bredern an’ sistern, we all gotta act— 
right soon. We gotta do somethin’ about 
de status quo.” 

After the service one of the members 
said to him: “Pastor what am dis heah 
‘status quo’?” 

Gathering his wits together, the pastor 
replied: “Well, dat am de Latin fo’ de 
mess we’s in.” 


Slightly Revised 


An Englishman just returning to Lon- 
don from a visit over here, was very much 
impressed with our current slang phrase, 
“So’s your old man.” In telling his friends 
abcut his visit he said: “They have a very 
clevah saying over theyah jus’ now. When 
a man wants to pun, so to speak, another 

friend, he simply says, 
Your fawther is the same 
way.’ Haw, haw! Clevah, 
isn’t it? Haw, haw!” 


Still Bobbing Up 


“Dear doctor, my pet 
billygoat is seriously ill 
from eating a complete 
leather - bound set of 
Shakespeare. What do 
you prescribe ?” 

ANSWER—“Am sending 
Literary DiGeEst by re- 
turn mail.”—L. E. G., W. 
Va., in the Woman's 
world. 


Height of Monotony 


‘I have always main- 
tained,” declared Charles, 
“that no two people on 
earth think alike.” 

“You'll change your 
mind,” said his fiancée, 
“when you look over our 
wedding presents.” 

—Epworth Herald. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insur- 
ance Soiscas associated tinder one manage- 
ment and devoted to reducing insurance costs. 
Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


The Man Who Drives 
a Motor Car 


A well-known traffic court 
judge of a city of half a million 
was a luncheon speaker some- 
time back: 

“When men are pedestrians 
they are very considerate and 
very courteous. If they happen 
to bump into one another they 
apologize profusely, beg pardons 
and each assumes the blame. 

“But put each of those men in 
his own motor car and the change is 
complete. They become selfish, 
arrogant, hog the road, steal the 
right of way, weave in and out of 
traffic. If they collide with one 
another, they berate each other 
with abusive and vitriolic words. 
Consideration, apology, assump- 
tion of blame?—nothing doing. 
Each is immaculately right, each 
is convinced that the other is a 
menace.” 

And in the opinion of this judge 
who has had years of experience 
with the traffic accidents —the 
majority of accidents are the re- 
sult of the lack of plain, homely, 
ordinary courtesy. 

A man is a gentleman on foot 
and a rough-neck in a motor car. 
The judge’s thought is worth 
thinking about. If he’s right, 
we can reduce the number of 
accidents immeasurably. Think 
Safety. Practice Courtesy. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 





















































LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Progress Made in Year Ended 
December 31, 1926: 


Increase in premium income $680,925.30 
Increase in cash assets 911,376.71 
Increase in legal reserves 627,428.88 
Increase in net cash surplus 133,947.83 
Increase in special reserves 50,000.00 
Increase in reserve for contingencies ... 100,000.00 


Additional dividends paid policyholders 
in 1926 922,831.96 


Losses paid since organization $10,000,000.00 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Pantheon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Claim Service from Coast to Coast 
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